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BROWNING’S POETRY. 


There are many well-established cases of the influence 
of an earlier on a later poet—of Marlowe on Shakspere, of 
Spenser on Keats, of Keats on Tennyson, for instance ; but 
it is not often that we have so clear an example of inter- 
action between contemporaries as that of Elizabeth Barrett 
and Robert Browning. In these days of minute scholar- 
ship, it seems strange that so remarkable an instance should 
(so far as I am aware) have escaped detailed examination, 
in spite of the unwearying activity of graduate schools and 
Browning Societies. Both for its human and for its literary 
interest, the case seems worth presenting, at any rate in 
broad outline. 

Browning’s influence upon his wife is written lecge on 
the surface of all her later work, the best thing she ever lid, 
the Sonnets from the Portuguese, being directly due to his 
inspiration. Her influence upon him is subtler, deeper—the 
influence of the weaker and finer upon the stronger nature. 


Richly as her ardent spirit developed under the emotional 
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and intellectual stimulus she received from him, I am 
inclined to believe that her most enduring contributions to 
literature were not direct but indirect—through the influenc: 
she exerted on her poet-husband. Her best work is to be 
found not in her own writings, but in his. 

Such a view would have been scouted during Mrs. 
Browning’s lifetime; and in order to orient ourselves, it 
may be well to recall the circumstances of their first acquaint- 
ance. Older by six years, Elizabeth Barrett was also more 
precocious, and had a wide circle of admirers on both sides 
of the Atlantic when he was known only to a little ring of 
select spirits in London. She had published her first volum: 
of poems in 1826, when he was a boy of 14, and had risen 
to the dignity of a collected edition while he was still trying 
to force his poems on an unwilling public in sixpenny and 
shilling pamphlets. It was, indeed, a compliment she paid 
in her three volume edition to Browning’s cheap series of 
“ Bells and Pomegranates” that first brought the two poets 
together. Browning’s approach in response was character- 
istically direct: “I love your verses with all my heart, dear 
Miss Barrett,” he wrote on January 10, 1845, and later in 
the same letter he added, “and I love you too.”” So began 


Rs 


the memorable courtship—the most remarkable, I think, 
in the history of literature—which I must not stay now to 
rehearse. In spite of the emotional tone of Browning’s first 
letter to a lady he had never seen, there was at this time no 
suspicion on either side of what was so soon to come. It 
would be rash to say of any man over thirty, as Browning 
was, that he had never been in love; but he was _heart- 
whole, and he had made his scheme of’ life, as he afterwards 


wrote to Miss Barrett, supposing the “ finding such a one as 


you utterly impossible.” She also had definitely renounced 


any thought of marriage, and she took his letter in thie 


friendly spirit of appreciation in which it was meant. “| 
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had a letter from Browning the poet last night which threw 
me into ecstasies,’—she writes to a friend, “ Browning, the 
author of Paracelsus, and king of the mystics.” In spite 
of many literary interests in common, they were strikingly 
different in character and tastes. He was already a man of 
the world and a bit of a dandy, with marked social abili- 
ties and inclinations, as Mr. Kenyon’s recent book, Robert 
Browning and Alfred Domett, has shown. He had already 
developed that attitude of mind which made Lockhart say 
later that he liked Browning, because he was “not at all 
like a damned literary man.”’ She, on the other hand, was 
a student and a recluse, an invalid who enjoyed the reputs- 
tion of a blue-stocking in those early Victorian days. Miss 
Mitford describes her as “ reading almost every book worth 


reading in almost every language, 


> and having a Greck text 
of Plato bound like a novel so as to deccive the family 
physician. Yet there was nothing of the blue-stocking in 
her disposition. Miss Mitford’s description may be further 
quoted: “Of a slight, delicate figure, with a shower of dark 
curls falling on either side of a most expressive face, large 
tender eyes richly fringed by dark eyelashes, a smile like a 
sun-beam, and such a look of youthfulness,’—this was in 
1836, before the days of her suffering and bereavement. 
But twenty years later Nathaniel Hawthorne found her still 
“youthful and comely” as well as “very gentle and lady- 
” “His first impression is of ‘a small, delicate woman, 


with ringlets of dark hair, a pleasant, intelligent, and sensi- 


like, 
tive face, and a low, agreeable voice.” Two vears later, on 
closer acquaintance, he describes her with greater fulness 
and enthusiasm—‘a pale, sinall person, searcely embodied 
at all; at any rate only substantial enough to put forth her 
slender fingers to be grasped, and to speak with a shrill 
yet sweet tenuity of voice. Really, I do not see how Mr. 


browning can suppose that he has an earthly wife any more 
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than an earthly child; both are of the elfin race, and will 
flit away from him some day when he least thinks of it. 
She is a good and kind fairy, however, and sweetly disposed 
towards the human race, although only remotely akin to it. 
It is wonderful to see how small she is, how pale her cheek, 
how bright and dark her eyes. There is not such another 
figure in the world; and her black ringlets cluster down 
into her neck, and make her face look the whiter by their 
sable profusion. I could not form any judgment about her 
age; it may range anywhere within the limits of human life 
or elfin life.... It is marvellous to me how so extraordi- 
nary, so acute, so sensitive a creature can impress us, as shie 
does, with the certainty of her benevolence.” 

Mr. Chesterton in his study of Browning (English Men 


of Letters) has said that Browning’s behaviour during th: 


secret courtship which ended in so respectable an elopement 


is “more thoroughly to his credit than anything in his 
career.” This is surely an exaggeration, for to tell a li 
when occasion calls for it, and remain a gentleman is not, 
after all, a task of such super-human difficulty as Mr. 
Chesterton seems to think; and though Mr. Moulton Bar- 
rett’s system of paternal theocracy amounted almost to 
religious monomania, it is a little absurd to regard him as 
an ogre, and Miss Barrett’s invalid chamber as an enchanted 
castle. She was a woman of forty with an independent 
income, and all she had to do to escape from her dungeon 
was to summon the moral and physical courage to walk out 
of it. The obstacles she had to overcome are very well 
represented by her father’s remark after the marriage. “| 
have no objection to the young man, but my daughter should 
have been thinking of another world.” It was precisely 
from this other world—the world of depressing religiosity 
and domestic tyranny—that Browning rescued Elizabeth 
Barrett, and it required qualities which are not exactly 
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heroic, but which are no less rare—single-minded devotion 
and infinite tact and patience. There was also some risk 
of social odium to be faced, for Browning had no means, and 
the secret marriage of the two poets, unsuspected even by 
their friends, of course made a sensation when it was publicly 
announced a few days later. It startled Wordsworth into 
his one recorded jest: “So Robert Browning and Elizabeth 
Barrett have gone off together! Well, 1 hope they may 
understand each other—nobody else could.” 

Fortunately they did understand each other: their mar- 
riage proved just what Milton says the poet’s life should 
be—in itself ‘a true poem.” To Elizabeth Barrett it meant 
fifteen years of the sublime happiness which the Sonnets 
from the Portuguese help us to measure. Browning’s side 
of the picture is given in By the Fireside, which is simply a 
romantic presentation of their courtship and married life in 
Italy. The scenery described is that of the Baths of Lucea, 
where they spent some delightful summers, and there are 
many glances at their common life in Pisa and Florence. 

**T will speak now 
No longer watch you as you sit 
Reading by fire-light, that great brow 
And the spirit-small hand propping it, 
Mutely, my heart knows how— 


““When, if I think but deep enough, 
You are wont to answer, prompt as rhyme ; 
And you, too, find without rebuff 
Response your soul seeks many a time 
Piercing its fine flesh-stuff.’’ 


This is but a poetical description of the Brownings in 
their Italian home. Mrs. Browning writes of her husband 
in a letter to his sister: ‘‘ Nobody exactly understands him 
except me, who am in the inside of him and hear him 


breathe. For the peculiarity of our relation is that he 
thinks aloud with me and can’t stop himself.” 
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A few stanzas later Browning looks back to the courtship 
and gives us in poetry what we have in the love letters 
in prose, 

‘*Come back with me to the first of all, 
Let us lean and love it over again, 
Let us now forget and now recall, 
Break the rosary in a pearly rain, 


And gather what we let fall!”’ 


To him their union remains the supreme moment of 
his life : 
‘Tam named and known by that moment’s feat ; 
There took my station and degree ; 
So grew my own small life complete, 
As nature obtained her best of me— 


One born to love you, sweet aba 


But this is the language of lyric poetry, not of sober 
criticism. The author of the Dramatic Romances and Lyrics, 
of Pippa Passes and Sordello would have been a great poct 


if he had never met Elizabeth Barrett; but he would not 


have been the same poet, or the same man. Professor 


Herford, who will not be suspected of exaggeration, says 
that Mrs. Browning “brought a new and potent influence 
to bear upon his poetry, the only one which after early 
manhood he ever experienced ; and their union was by far 
the most signal event in Browning’s intellectual history, as 
it was in his life.” Let us now address ourselves to examine 
this influence as particularly and dispassionately as we can. 

“Being too happy doesn’t agree with literary activity,” 
writes Mrs. Browning three years after the marriage ; thie 
first and most obvious effect of Browning’s wedded bliss 
was to greatly decrease the amount of his poetical produc- 
tion. Every year of the ten before his marriage saw some 
important work of his published ; after his marriage there 
was a long silence till the publication of Christmas Eve and 
Easter Day in 1850; five more years elapsed before Men 
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and Women appeared in 1855; and he published nothing 
else until after his wife’s death. But in poetry it is quality, 
not quantity, that counts ; if I were to select from Browning’s 
works one volume for which, if necessity so demanded, al] 
the rest should be sacrificed, it would be precisely this series 
of Men and Women, which, as Mr. Arthur Symons says, 
“represents Browning’s genius at its ripe maturity, its 
highest uniform level. In this central work of his career 
every element of his genius is equally developed, and the 
whole brought into a perfection of harmony never before or 
since attained... . In Men and Women Browning’s special 
instrument, the monologue, is brought to perfection.” Of 
Christmas Eve and Easter Day I hold a lower opinion than 
many admirers of the poet. It illustrates, to my mind, the 
weaker side of his wife’s influence. There is some draw- 
back even in happy marriages, between pocts as among 
ordinary men and women, for poets are, after all, human, 
only more intensely so than the rest of us—a truism which 
critics are sometimes inclined to forget. Now the genius 
of these two poets, as we have noted, was essentially 
different. Browning in his essay on Shelley divided poets 
into two great classes—the objective or dramatic poets, and 
the subjective or lyric. He belonged very distinctly to the 
first order; she with equal distinctness to the second. It 
was a pardonable weakness in her to encourage her husband 
to be more subjective; she disliked the drama and the 
dramatic form. Before they were married she wrote to 
him: ‘Several times you have hinted to me that I made 
you careless for the drama, and it has puzzled me to faney 
how it could be, when I understand myself so clearly both 
the difficulty and the glory of dramatic art. Yet I am 
conscious of wishing you to take the other crown besides— 
and after having made your own creatures speak in clear 
human voices, to speak yourself out of that personality 
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which God made, and with the voice which He tuned into 
such power and sweetness of speech. I do not think that, 
with all that music in you, only your own personality should 
be dumb, nor that having thought so much and deeply on 
life and its ends, you should not teach what you have learnt, 
in the directest and most impressive way, the mask throw: 


off however moist with the breath. And it is not, I believe, 


by the dramatic medium, that poets teach most impres- 


sively—I have seemed to observe that! .. . . it is too 
difficult for the common reader to analyse, and to discern 
between the vivid and the earnest. Also he is apt to under- 
stand better always, when he sees the lips move. Now, her 
is yourself, with your wonderful faculty !—it is wondered at 
and recognized on all sides where there are eyes to see— 
it is ealled wonderful and admirable! Yet, with an inferior 
power, you might have taken yourself closer to the hearts 


and lives of men, and made yourself dearer, though being 


less great. Therefore I do want you to do this with your 


surpassing power—it will be so easy to you to speak, and so 
noble, when spoken.” 

Browning had himself ambitions in this direction. He 
had written early in their acquaintance: “ What I have 


printed gives no knowledge of me—it evidences abilities of 


rarious kinds, if you will—and a dramatie sympathy with 
certain modifications of passion... . that I think—But | 
never have begun, even, what I hope I was born to begin 
and end—‘ R. B. a poem.’” And again: “I always shiver 
involuntarily when I look—no, glance—at this First Poem 
of mine to be. ‘Now,’ I eall it, what, upon my soul,—for a 
solemn matter it is,—what is to be done now, believed now, 
so far as it has been revealed to me—solemn words, truly.” 

I imagine that Christmas Eve and Easter Day is the fulfil- 
ment of these early aspirations under his wife’s encourage- 
ment. He tries to be subjective and does not wholly succeed, 
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so that it is often difficult to say whether he is speaking 
dramatically or in his own person. This accounts for the 
very diverse interpretations put upon the poem by competent 
critics, not merely with respect to particular passages, but 
as to the general purpose and attitude of the poet. Professor 
Dowden takes it as not dramatie at all, but a declaration of 
the poet’s own faith ; he describes Browning as “a preacher,” 
uttering his message in Christmas Eve and Easter Day © after 
the manner of earlier prophets,” and suggests that “ his doe- 
trine may sometimes protrude gauntly through his poetry ”’ 
(pp. 134-7). To this critic the representation of Roman 
Catholicism in Christmas Eve seems a crude misconception, 
and the picture of the Géttingen professor an amiable cari- 
cature (pp. 128-9). Miss Ethel M. Naish, on the other 
hand, in her recent study, Browning and Dogma, says: 
“The closer and more unprejudiced the study accorded it, 
the stronger becomes the conviction of the essentially dra- 
matie character of the composition of both Christmas hve 
and Kaster Day” (p. 149). Professor Herford takes an inter- 
mediate position between these two extremes: “ While he 
did not succeed . .. . in evading his dramatic bias, he 
succeeded in making the dramatic form more eloquently 
expressive of his personal faith” (p. 116). “The strong 
personal conviction which seems to have been striving for 
direct utterance, checked, without perfectly mastering, his 
dramatic instincts and habitudes, resulting in a beautiful 
but indecisive poetry which lacks both the frankness of a 
personal deliverance and the plasticity of a work of art. 
The speakers can neither be identified with the poet nor 
detached from him; they are neither his mouthpieces nor 
his creations” (p. 120). 

My own view of Browning’s intentions in Christinas Eve 
and Easter Day and his incomplete success in carrying them 
out, agrees substantially with that of Professor Herford ; 
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and it is to be noted that after his wife’s death the poet 
returned frankly to the plan of dramatic presentation as the 
“one way possible Of speaking truth, to mouths like mine 
at least.” ! 

Christmas Eve and Easter Day illustrates another phase 
of Mrs. Browning’s influence which may be diversely inter- 
preted. Whatever may be our view as to the relatiy 
proportions of the subjective and objective elements in thi 
poem, there can be no question that in it Browning takes a 
more definite stand on religious matters than he took in any 
earlier or later work. While he was never an irreligi 
man, he was not, till he eame under his wife’s influen 
decidedly religious. In a letter written just befor 
marriage (August 15, 1846) she sets forth her 
views fully and clearly ; and like a wise lover he con 
without saying anything definite on his own side, bey: 
the safe: “ What you express now is for us both.” |] 
undoubtedly he obtained a clearer conception and deeper 
conviction of the “revelation of God in Christ”? which she 
regarded as the central doctrine of the Christian faith. Th 
poems of this middle period, such as Christinas Eve o 
Easter Day, and Karshish, Cleon, and Sau! in Men and 
Women, which have a distinetly Christian bias, have, as 
Professor Herford has pointed out, “no prototype or parallel 
among the poems of Browning’s previous periods.’ Later, 
as in La Saisiaz, he returned to what some would call a 
broader, and others a more agnostic point of view. Pro- 
fessor Dowden defines this later phase of Browning’s reli- 
gious belief as the “ non-historical form of a Humanitarian 
Theism, courageously accepted, not as a complete account 
of the Unknowable, but as the best provisional! conception 


which we are competent to form” (p. 364). His attitude 


to truth approaches, in Professor Dowden’s opinion, “ what 


1See The Ring and the Book, x11, 835-867. 
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has now begun to style itself ‘Pragmatism.’” Assuredly it 
is something very different from the simple faith of Pippa 
Passes, The Boy and the Angel, and the first part of Saw ; 
and it is still further removed from the more definite evan- 
gelical convictions of his middle life. 

But whatever differences of opinion there may be on the 
two points just raised, there can be none on the main issue 
—that Browning’s keen intellectual nature was enormously 
enriched on its spiritual and emotional side by his marriage, 
with corresponding gains in the power and beauty of his 
portry. It was this which gave such wonderful fire and 
tenderness to the romantic passion which we find in Jen 
and Women for the first time in all its fulness and richness ; 
hitherto he had written no real love poems, and about half 
of the poems of Men and Women fall under that description. 
It developed his human sympathies, too, in a broader sense, 
and held in check a tendency to the abstruse, the abnormal, 
and the grotesque which is strongly marked in his earlier 
work. It is not without significance that Browning’s first 
poems centred round such uncanny heroes as the poet 
of Pauline, Paracelsus, Porphyria’s mad lover, Johannes 
Agricola, and Sordello. There are many beautiful and 
inspiring poems in the Bells and Pomegranates series ; but 
there are also such grotesque psychological studies as the 
Soliloquy of the Spanish Cloister, The Confessional, and Time’s 
Revenges, in addition to some already named. In Men and 
Women Browning indulged his love of dialectic in only one 
poem, Bishop Blougram’s Apology, and his inclination 
towards the grotesque in one other, The Heretic’s Tragedy, 


justifying himself in each case by the result. Both these 


tendencies returned in full force upon the poet in his later 
years, to the great detriment of his work and reputation. In 
the first volume published after his wife’s death, Dramatis 
Persone, the overdevelopment of this phase of his intellectual 
activity is already marked. One poem, Mr. Sludge “the 
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Medium,” is a realistic study of the metaphysical-grotesque 


3s 
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which would certainly not have been published during his 
wife’s lifetime ; and whatever might have been the loss to 
psychology, it would have been no great loss to poetry. 

It is part of the price that must be paid for a union » 
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beautiful in its completeness as that of Robert Browni 


ee gS 


and Elizabeth Barrett that the inevitable severance of 


tie leaves the survivor with a shattered life. The deat! 


Mrs. Browning marks the beginning of the third and dow 
ward stage in Browning’s poetical career just as clear) 
his marriage marks the approach of his grand climacteri 
When he left Florence, never to return, after his wite’s 
death, he was a broken man. He compares himself to 
worm-eaten piece of old furniture, looking solid enough, | 
when I was moved I began to go to pieces.” He set him- 
resolutely to reconstruct a new life, as little like the 
fifteen years as possible, and after a period of retirement 
he deliberately forced himself to go back into society ; | 
he was never a whole man again. Mr. Henry James 
given us a picture of this later Browning in William }i 
ore Story and his Friends which is so illuminating that 
do not hesitate to reproduce it here: “ It is impossible not 


to believe that he had arrived somehow, for his own deep 


purposes, at the enjoyment of a double identity. It was not 


easy to meet him and know him without some resort to tli 
supposition that he had literally mastered the secret of divid 
ing the personal consciousness into a pair of independent 
compartments. The man of the world—the man who wa 
good enough for the world, such as it was—walked abroad, 
showed himself, talked, right resonantly, abounded, mult 
plied his contacts and did his duty; the man of “ Dramat 
Lyrics,” of “Men and Women,” of the “Ring and t! 

Book,” of “A Blot in the ’Scutcheon,” of “ Pippa Passes,” 
of “Colombe’s Birthday,” of everything, more or less, 


the order of these,—this inscrutable personage sat at hom 
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and knew as well as he might in what quarters of that sphere 
to look for suitable company. The poet and the “ member 
of society’ were, in a word, dissociated in him as they can 
rarely elsewhere have been; so that, for the observer im- 


pressed with this oddity, the image I began by using quite 


frequently of necessity completed itself; the wall that built 
out the idyll (as we call it for convenience) of which memory 
and imagination were virtually composed for him stood there 
behind him solidly enough, but subject to his privilege of 
living almost equally on both sides of it. It contained an 
invisible door through which, working the lock at will, he 
could softly pass and of which he kept the golden key— 
carrying the same about with him even in the pocket of his 
dinner-waistcoat, yet even in his most splendid expansions 
showing it, happy man, to none. Such at least was the 
appearance he could repeatedly conjure up to a deep and 
mystified admirer.” 

This division of the man within himself had inevitably 
its effect upon his poetry. In the same manly spirit as he 
devoted himself to the education of his son and to his social 
duties, he set himself to write. “I mean to keep writing 
whether I like it or not,’’ he said; and he felt in his wife’s 
memory a part of the inspiration he derived from her 
presence. ‘TI shall grow still I hope””—he wrote, “ but my 
root is taken and remains.” Three years later he added: 
“T feel such comfort and delight in doing the best I can 
with my own object of life, poetry, which, I think, I never 
could have seen the good of before that it shows me I have 
taken the root I did take well. I hope to do much more yet 
and that the flower of it will be put into Her hand some- 
how.” 

In Prospice (Dramatis Persone) and in The Ring and the 
Book he gave passionate expression to his confidence in his 
wife’s continuing interest and influence; and so the strong 
man survived the blow, but the scar remained. Already in 
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Dramatis Persone, published three years after Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s death, Professor Herford remarks a tone of dissonance. 
“The sense of tragic loss broods over all its music.” He 
never entirely lost the glow of the Beatifiec Vision ; and at 
times, even in the love lyrics of his old age, he seems to sing 
with his youthful note of vibrant and eestatic passion :— 


‘Lest you should think he never could recapture 


The first fine careless rapture.”’ 


But if these later love poems are looked into carefully 


they will be found less like “ rapt utterances of passion than 


eloquent analyses of it by one who has known it and who 
still vibrates with the memory ” (Herford, 233). The 
Vision faded. Browning came not merely to accommodat: 
‘umself to his new life, but to enjoy it. In the Prologue to 
Fifine, in which his wife is again referred to, he admits that 
he has no wish to leave the earth ; he ‘both lives and likes 
life’s way;” and I have sometimes thought that Fifi 
itself was intended as a justification of the poet to himself 
for his inability to live in spirit up to that standard ot 
devotion to his wife’s memory which he had at first set 
himself. Immediately after her death he had written on 
the fly-leaf of her Greek Testament these lines from Dante's 
(onvito: “Thus I believe, thus I affirm, thus T am certai: 
it is, that from this life I shall pass to another better, ther 
where that lady is of whom my soul was enamoured.” 

La Saisiaz he raises this question of immortality agai: 


} 


not in the flush of emotion but in the cold iol 


t 


considers it 
of intelleet, and leaves the issue doubtful. ‘he met: 
eas » 2 Sol , > y . : - : 
physical impulse which was always strong in him returned 
with redoubled foree as Mrs. Browning’s influence waned. 
In The Ring and the Book her personality is still to be dis- 
cerned in the character of Pompilia, and his next poe 
Balaustion’s Adve nture, is partly due to Mrs. Browning's 


interest in Euripides. But after that we have ip succession 
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Prince Hohenstiel—Schwangan,' Fijine at the Fair, Red Cotton 
Night-Cap Country, Aristophanes’ Apology, The Inn Albuin. 

Of these later poems Professor Henry Jones has well 
said: “Kant’s Jetuphysie of Ethics is not more meta- 
physical in intention than the poct’s later utterances on the 
problems of morality. . . . Browning definitely states and 
endeavours to demonstrate a theory of knowledge, a theory 
of the relation of knowledge to morality, and a theory of 
the nature of evil; and he discusses the arguments for the 
immortality of the soul. In these poems his artistic instinct 
avails him, not as in his earlier ones, for the discovery of 
truth by way of intuition, but for the adornment of doctrines 
already derived from a metaphysical repository, His art is 
no longer free, no longer its own end, but coerced into an 
alien service. It has become illustrative and argumentative, 
and in being made to subserve speculative purposes, it has 
ceased to be creative. Browning has appealed to philosophy, 
and philosophy must try his cause.” * 

If Mrs. Browning had lived, we should very likely have 
been spared these psychological and casuistical treatises, 
which have rather detracted from than added to Browning’s 
fame as a poet. But it is idle to speculate on what might 
have been. Let us rather acknowledge a debt of gratitude 
to Elizabeth Barrett for contributine to Browning’s poetry 
the human sympathy, passionate fire, and lyrical beauty, 
which have made some of his poems priceless and ever- 


lasting possessions of the Knglish-speaking world. 
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Browning began a poem on Napoleon and the Italian question in 1859, 
but destroyed it after Villufranca. ( Letters of E. B. B., u, 368-9.) He 
appears to have returned to the subject a little later (Ihid., 388, and Her- 
ford, 167). Mrs. Browning in May, 1860, describes it merely as ‘‘a long 


poem which I have not seen a line of.’’ 


Browning as a Philosophical and Religious Teacher, y». 275. 





IX.—ENGLISH DOUBLETS. 


The list of doublets in the appendix of Skeat’s Etymo- 
logical Dictionary is the most complete collection so far 
published, the list in Maetzner’s Englische Grammatik being 
hardly worthy of mention. Professor Skeat’s definition of 
doublets, however, is so broad as to include cognates from 
the Aryan mother tongue—pairs referable to the same 
Aryan base, such as beef and cow, brother and friar, cell and 
hall, chief and head, cool and gelid, cone and hone, coi 
and heart, corn (1) and gran, corn (2) and horn, fell and 
pell, foremost and prime, genus and kin, guest and host (2 
name and noun, two and deuce, verb and word, the list ot 
which might be extended. Professor Skeat would probably 
now exclude chief and head, for it is doubtful (see Brug- 
mann), tho the consonants agree, whether Lat. caput and 
A.-S. héafod are cognates. His definition of doublets is as 
follows: ‘“‘ Doublets are words which, tho apparently differ- 
ing in form, are nevertheless, from an etymological point 
of view, one and the same, or only differ in some unim- 
portant suffix.” 

For the purposes of this article [ would so modify his 
definition as to read: English doublets are pairs of words 
in the English language, derived by different courses from 
the same base, Romanic, Teutonic, Arabic, ete. Accordingly, 
flame and phlegm, in Professor Skeat’s list, are excluded, 
because the base of flame is Lat. flamma, the base of phleq 
is Lat. phlegma (Gk. $Aéypua), and, tho perhaps related and 
ultimately from the same root, they cannot be traced to the 
same base in the Latin. On the other hand, tho English 
bishop and French évéque are as pure doublets as priest and 


presbyter, the one coming thru A.-S. biscop, the other thru 
184 
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Old French evesque, from the same Latin base, episcopus 
(or rather episcopum), a latinized form of Greek éricxorros, 
overseer, yet as évéque has never found its way into English, 
the pair cannot be included in the list of English doublets. 
This is an interesting example, however, for the beginner 
in comparative philology, since the two words are readily 
seen to be the same, altho they have not a single sound 
or letter alike. After this, the relationship of Lat. anser 
and Engl. goose, for instance, becomes less a matter of 
faith, But crypt and grot are rightly included, because 
they are both English words and are both traceable to the 
same base in Latin, crypta (Gr. xpumrn, a vault); and zero 
and cipher, for the reason that both words come, by devious 
ways, from the same Arabic base, sifr. 

In a list of English doublets will be found, of course, 
many words purely foreign ; such as, camera, chorus, insignia, 
radius, nucleus, papyrus, ratio, iota, ague, élite, piazza, cargo, 
sombrero, aleoran, antiphon, herbarium, aria, area, basilica, 
boulevard, breve, cadet, ealix, cicada, cicala, copula, eupola, 
corps, ditto, data, integer, grosgrain, maneuvre, maximum, 
memoir, major, mosquito, iris, pendulum, poignant, polypus, 
pomatum, puissant, quetus, radix, replica, residuum, rouge, 
saga, savant, catafalque, cireus, chamois, senior, soprano, 
superficies, tableau, thesaurus, trousseau, umbrella, valet, and 
others more or less technical ; but all the words in the list 
below, whether of early or of late adoption, are found in 
English dictionaries and counted as English words. No 
word is included in the list that is not found in Webster’s 
International. Some words in the list marked as obsolete in 
this dictionary are familiar to readers of Chaucer, Spenser, 
and, for the most part, of Shakspere. 

The main sources of doublets in English are: (1) Latin 
and French; as, abbreviate and abridge, strict and _ strait, 


fact and feat; (2) different dialects of French; as, cark 
9 
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and charge, catch and chase, cavalier and chevalier; (3) 
earlier and later (learned) French; as, frail and fragile, 
chance and cadence, fealty and fidelity ; (4) different dialects 
of Middle English, northern and southern; as, Aa/e and 
whole (earlier hole), fat (wine-fat) and vat, dike and ditch ; 
(5) Italian and French; as, piazza and place, piano and 
plain, influenza and influence. 

It is well to keep in mind that it is the Anglo-French— 
the Norman dialect which developed in England—rather 
than the Continental (“Central”) French, that forms a great 
substratum of our speech, next in importance to Anglo- 
Saxon. Text-books on the English language, even some 
of the better sort, continue to repeat such statements as 
this, for instance: “Tense is from French temps (Lat. tempus), 
and means time.” 
honour, oistre, realme, people, to name only a few examples, 
with the modern French temps, nom, honneur, huitre, royaume, 
peuple, it will be readily seen that English tense, noun, honour, 


If we compare Anglo-French tens, nowy, 


oyster, realm, people, ete., are not indebted to Parisian French, 
however numerous the modern English words borrowed from 
that souree. So many forms of Anglo-French, however, are 
identical with the Old French of the continent (Central 
French) that it becomes more and mure difficult in the later 
Middle English period to determine with certainty the source 
of the borrowings. 

While doublets go in pairs usually, there are often more 
than two offshoots from the same base, as, for example ; (eal, 
loyal, legal; gentle, genteel, gentile, jaunty ; rote (1), rut, rout, 
route ; plait, pleat, plat (2), ply, plight ; quiet, quite, quit, coy, 
quietus; pick, pitch (2), pique, peak, pike, peck (1); parle, 
parley, parole, palaver, parable, parabola. 

The etymology is indicated in the briefest manner and 
merely for the purpose of establishing the identity of the 
forms enumerated. For fuller treatment the reader should 
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consult the New English Dictionary, as far as it goes, or 
Skeat’s Etymological Dictionary. I have found it convenient 
to rely, for etymology, on Skeat’s Concise Etymological Dic- 
tionary (1901), an entirely new work, tho in doubtful cases 
other authorities are cited. The numbering of homonyms, 
as pitch (2), also follows Skeat. 

In the following list the nominative of the Latin noun or 
adjective is frequently given instead of the accusative, from 
which the Romance forms are, as a rule, derived. 

The abbreviations are such as are in common use: A.-F. 
(Anglo-French), O. F. (Old French), M. F. (Middle 
French), A.-S. (Anglo-Saxon), M. E. (Middle English), 
LL. (late Latin), N. E. D. (New English Dictionary), ete. 

I may remark that, altho the greatest pains have been 
taken to let no example of real doublets escape, yet so many 
have been discovered and added from time to time since my 
original list was made out, I am far from confident that the 
present list will be found final and complete. Certain pairs, 
closely akin, such as sweep and swoop (in Skeat’s list), bake 
and batch, wake and watch, ete., have been excluded. The 
line had to be drawn somewhere, tho doubtless it may seem 
to be drawn now and then with some inconsistency. 

A few pairs, presumably from Skeat’s list, coming from 
different stems (present and supine) of the Latin verb, as 
assaul and assault, construe and construct, are found in this 
list, but such forms are, for the most part, excluded. If 
this paper should be expanded and appear finally in book 


form, a separate list would be made of all such pairs as con- 
vince and convict, deduce and deduct, and many others. 1 
shall be grateful to any one who will call my attention to 
omissions and mistakes. I can, doubtless, discover many of 
these myself after they once get into print. 
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Abbreviate : abridge. 
O. F. abregier, abreger : L. abbreviare, from ad +- brevis, short. 
absolve : assoil. 
O. F. assoiler: L. absolvere, from ab +- solvere, to loosen. 
acute: cute: ague. 
O. F. ague: L. aciita ( febris); cute, aphetic form of acute: L. aciitus 
sharp, from acuere, to sharpen. 
adamant: diamond. 
O. F. diamont: L. adamantem (nom. adamas): Gk. ddduas (4, not 
Saudw, tame). 
adjudicate : adjudge. 
O. F. ajugier, ajuger: L. adjudicare, from ad +- judicare, to judge. 
adjust: adjute. 
O. F. ajuster: F. ajouter: LL. adjustare, to fit, from L. ad +- juzta, near. 
adjutant : aid. 
O. F. aider: L. adjutare; L. adjutantem, pres. part of adjutare, from 
ad -+- juvare, to help. 
admiral : amiral. 
O. F. amiral, from Arab. amir, prince, + al, the amir-al-bahr, prince 
of the sea. 
adultery : advowtry, avowtry, avoutry. 
O. F. avoutrie: L. adulterium, from L. adultus, grown up. 
advance : avaunt. 
A. F. avaunt: F. avant: avancer, from L. ab +- ante, before. 
advocate: avouch : advoke: avoke: avow. 
F. avower : O. F. avochier, advoquer, avoquer: L. advocare, from ad 
vocare, to call. 
advocation : advowson. 
O. F. avoéson: LL. advocationem (LL. advoedtus, a patron), from 
advocare, ad +- vocare, to call. 
aggravate: aggrieve. 
O. F. agrever: L. aggravare, from ad +- gravis, heavy. 
aim : esteem : estimate. 
A. F. esmer: O. F. estimer: L. aestimare, to value. 
aisle : ala (biol. ) 
F. aile: L. ala, wing: confounded with isle. 
ait: eyot. 
A.-S. iggath, igeoth, dim. of ig, an island. ‘‘Among green aits and 
meadows ’’—Dickens. 
alarum : alarm. 
F. alarme : Ital. all’ arme: LL. ad illas armas, for L. ad illa arma. 
alburn (zool.) : alburnum : auburn. 
O. F. alborne, auborne: LL. alburnus: L. alburnum, the inner bark of 
trees, from albus, white. 
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alkoran : koran. 
Arab. al, the + goran, recitation. 
alembic : limbeck. 
F. alambique: Arab. al, the +- anbig, a still, from Gk. &ufis, a cup. 
alleviate: allege, alegge (Spenser). 
O. F. alegier, aleger, later alleger: LL. alleviare, from ad +- levis, light. 
Mod. English allege is a different word. 
allineate : align. 
F. aligner: L. allineare, from ad + linea, a line. 
allocate : allow (1). 
F. allower: LL, allocare, from ad +- locus, place. 
alloy: ally : alligate. 
O. F. aleier, alier: F. aloi: L. alligare, from ad -+- ligare, to bind. 
ambulate : amble. 
O. F. ambler: L. ambulare, to walk. 
amicable : amiable. 
O. F. amiable: L. amicabilis, friendly. 
an: one. 
A. S. dn, one. 
anchoret, anchorite : anchor (2). 
F. anachorete: LL. anachoreta: Gk. dvaxwpnrhs, one who retires from 
the world. Cf. ‘‘An anchor’s cheer in prison be my scope.’’ —Hamlet. 
ancient (2): ensign: insignia. 
O. F. enseigne, ensigne: LL. insignia, pl. of insigne, a standard. 
anele: anoil. 
O. F. enoiler : M. E. anelien, from A. 8. an, on + ele, from L. oleum, oil. 
annoy: ennui. 
O. F. anoi: F. ennui: L. in odio, abl. of odium, hatred. 
annunciate : announce. 
F. announcer: L. annuntiare, from ad -+- nuntius, a messenger. 
ant: emmet. 
M. E. amete, amte: A.-S. xmette. 
antic : antique. 
Ital. antico: F. antique: L. antiquus, old. 
antiphon : anthem. 
M. E. antem: A.-S. antefn ( borrowed ): LL. antiphona: Gk. dvripwva, 
from dyri +- gwrh, voice. 
applicate : apply. 
O. F. aplier : L. applicare, from ad + plicare, to fold. 
appreciate : appraise : apprize. 
O. F. apreiser : L. appretiare, from ad +- pretium, price. 
apprehend : apprise. 
O. F. apprise: L. apprehendere, to grasp. 
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aptitude : attitude. 
F. aptitude: Ital. attitudine (hence F. attitude) : LL. aptitudinem, acc. 
of aptitudo, from aptus, fit. 
arbor: herbarium. 
A. F. erber: L. herbarium, herb-garden, from herba, herb. Confused 
with arbor, tree. 
arbute: arbutus. 
F. arbute: L. arbutus. 
arc: arch (1). 
F. are, arche: LL. area, from arcus, a bow. 
area : aerie, aery, eyry. 
F. aire: LL. area. Origin uncertain. 
aria : air. 
Ital. aria: F, air: L. aér: Gk. amp, air. 
army : armada. 
O. F. armée: Sp. armada: L. armata, p. p. of armare, to arm. 
arrant : errant. 
O. F. errer: LL. iterare, from iter, a journey. 
as: also. 
A.-S. ealswa (eal, all-+ swd, so), of which as is a contraction, earlier 
alse, als. 


asphodel: daffodil. 


F. fleur @ affodille: LL. affodillus: L. asphodelus: Gk. dop65eXos. 
assail: assault. 
O. F. asailir: LL, assalire, from L. ad +-salire (p. p. saltus), to leap. 


assay : essay. 
O. F. asai, essai: L. exagium, a trial. 
ASSESS : Cess. 
O. F. assesser : LL. assessdare. 
astounded : astonied : astonished. 
O. F. estoner: LL. extonare, from ex + tonare, to thunder. 
atonement: at onement (Bish. Hall). 
at + one +- ment. 
attach : attack. 
F. attacher, attaquer: O. F. atachier, a (ad) + O. F. tache, a nail, 
fastening. Of Germanic origin. Cf. tack and tache. 
azure: lazur, lasur. 
O. F. azur for lazur, as if Pazur: LL. lazur, also lapis lazuli: Arab 
lazward: Per. lajuward, so called from the mines of Lajward, where 
the lapis lazuli was found (Skeat). 


Balm : balsam. 
M. E. baame: O. F. basme: L. balsamum. 
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band : bond. 
Icel. band: Swed. band: M. E. band, variant, bond: A.-S. bindan, to 
bind. 


bank (2): bench. 
A.-S. bene: F. banque, from M. H. G. bank, a bench. Cf. mountebank, 
one who mounts a bench. 
bark: barge. 
F. barque, barge: LL. barca, a row-boat. 
base: basis. 
F. base: L. basis. 
bate: abate. 
O. F. abatre: LL. abbatere, from ad + batere, to beat. Aphetic, bate. 
batten (2): baton: baston. 
batten, another form of baton: F. bdton: O. F. baston: LL. basto, 
basténem, a stick. 
beldam : belladonna. 
F. belle dame: Ital. bella donna: L. bella domina, a fine lady. 
belly : bellows. 
M. E. beli, bely, below, a bag. Bellows is the pl. of below: Icel. 
belgr: A.-S. beelg, belg, a bag, skin (for holding things), hence (later), 
belly. A.-S. ble#st-belg, bellows. Cf. G. blase-balg. 
benison : benediction. 
O. F. beneison: L. benedictionem, from bene, well -+- dicere, to speak. 
berg: barrow (1). 
M. E. bergh, berw: O. Mercian, berg: A.-S. beorg, beorh, a mountain, 
mound. 
birk : birch. 
A.-S. birce: M. E. birehe: North. dirk. 
blame : blaspheme. 
F. bldmer : O. F. blasmer : L. blasphemare, to speak ill. 
blanc: blanch. 
O. F. blane : blanch. 
bleak : bleach. 
M. E. bleke: bleche: A.-S. bl#e, variant of blac, shiny, white. Cf. 
‘fa bleach barren place’’—Fuller (1655): ‘‘ bleak hills and leafless 
woods ’’—Johnson (1750 ). 
blenk : blench. 
M. E. blenken : blenchen: A.-S. blencan, to deceive. 
book : buck (wheat). 
A.-S. bic, a beech-tree, book. ‘‘ The original ‘books’ were pieces of 
writing scratched on a beechen board’? (Skeat). Buckwheat, from 
the resemblance of its seeds to the mast of the beech-tree. The form 
buck is from A. S. béc, as in buckmast (A.-S. biemest), beech-mast. 
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bosk : bush. 

M. E. busch, busk: LL. boseus, a bush. Cf. bosky and bushy. 
bosquet, bosket : bouquet. 

F. bouquet: O. F. bosquet, dim. of boscus. 
boss :' botch (2). 

F. bosse: O. F. boce, boche. Origin unknown. 


boulevard : bulwark. 
F. bowevard, from G. bollwerk: Dan. bolvirk, bulwirk, a rampart. Cf. 
bole, a tree-trunk. 

bourn (1): bound (2). 
F. borne: A.-F. bouwnde: O. F. bonne: LL. bodina, bonna, a bound, 
limit : prob. of Celtic origin. Cf. sound, M. E. soun, L. sonus. 


bourse : purse. 
O. F. borse : LL. bursa, a purse: A.-S. purs (borrowed ). 
brave: bravo: braw (Scot. ). 
F. brave, fine, gay: Ital. bravo. Origin uncertain—prob. from 
barbarus. 
breeks : breeches. 
A.-S. brée, pl.—North. breeks—both double plurals. 
brief: breve. 
F. bref: Ital. breve: L. brevis, short. 
brown : bruin. 
A.-S. brun: Du. bruin, brown. 
bulge: bilge: bouge. 
M. E. bulge: O. F. boulge, bouge: L. bulga, a bag. Cf. budget and 
bouget. Of Celtic origin. 
bullion : bouillon. 
F. bouillon: LL. bullionem, bullio, a boiling. 
burg, burgh: burrow, borough. 
M. E. burgh, borgh, borwe: A.-S. burh, burg, a fort, shelter. 


Cabal: cabala. 

F. cabale: L. eabbala, from Heb. quabbaleh, tradition. 
cabezon: cavesson. 

F. cavegon: Sp. cabezon: augm. from LL. capitium, a head-covering, 

hood. 
cad : cadet. 

F. cadet: abbrev. cad: LL. capitellum, a little (younger) head. 
cadence: chance. 

O. F. cheance: F. cadence: LL. cadentia, a falling. 
caldron, cauldron : chaldron. 

O. F. caudrun: F. chaudron: L. caldaria, from calidus, hot. 
calender (1): cylinder. 

F. calandre: O. F. cilindre: L. cylindrus, a roller. 
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calix : chalice. 
A. F. chalice: O. F. calice: L. calicem, caliz, a cup. ‘ 
calumniate : challenge. 
O. F. chalengier : L. calumniari, from calumnia, false accusation. 
camera: chamber. 
F. chambre: L. camera, vault. 
campaign : champaign. 
F. champaigne: Picard. campaign: L. campdnia, an open field. 
canal : channel. 
O. F. chanel: F. canal: L. candlem, a trench, channel. 
cancel: chancel. 
O. F. chancel: F. canceller: L. cancellaére, from cancelli, lattice-work, 
from cancer, crab. 
cancer: canker. 
North. F. cancre: L. cancrum, ace. of cancer, a crab, a canker. 
cant: chant. 
F. chanter: North. F. canter: L. cantare, to sing. 
captain : chieftain. 
O. F. chevetaine, capitain: LL. capitdneus, capitanus, from L. caput, 
head. 
captive : caitiff. 
A.-F. caitif: F. captif, captive: L. captivus, a captive. 
card : chart. 
F. carte: O. F. charte: L. charta, a paper. 
cariole : carryall. 
carryall, corruption of cariole. F. cariole, dim. of L. carrus, car. 
cark : charge: cargo. 
A. F. karke: F. charge: Sp. cargo: L. carriedre, to load, from carrus, 
a wagon. 
carl: churl. 
A.-S. ceorl, aman: Dan., Swed., Icel., karl. 
case: chase (3): cash. 
O. F. casse: F. chdsse: L. capsa, a box. 
cashier : quash. 
O. F. quasser : F. casser, whence Du. casseren, to cashier: L. quassdre, 
freq. of quatere (sup, quassum), to shake. 
caste : chaste. 
O. F. chaste: Port. casta: LL. castus, pure. 
castle : chateau. 
A.-S. castel (borrowed): F. chdteau: L. castellum, dim. of castrum, a 
fortified place. 
castellan: chatelaine. 
O. F. castelain: F. chatelain, chatelaine: L. castellinus, from castellum. 
catch : chase (1). 
O. F. chacier: Picard, cachier: LL. captiare: L. captare, to catch. 
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catena: chain. 
O. F. chaine: L. catena, a chain. 
cattle : chattel : capital (2), 
O. F. chatel, North. catel: LL. capitale, wealth. 
cavalier: chevalier. 
F. chevalier, cavalier: LL. caballarius, a horseman, from L. cabailus, 
horse. 
cavalry : chivalry. 
O. F. chevalerie, eavallerie: LL. caballaria, horsemanship, knighthood, 
from caballus, horse. 
cave: cage. 
F. cege, from LL. cavea: Folk Lat. cava, a cave: L. cavus, hollow. 
cawk, cauk (min.): chalk. 
A.-S. ceale (borrowed): L. calcem, calz, lime. 
calked, caulked : calced. 
M. E. cauken: O. F. cauquer, to tread: L. caleare, to tread, from 
calcem (calz), the heel. A.-S. cale (borrowed), shoe. Cf. ‘‘ the calced 
Carmelites.”’ 
chagrin : shagreen. 
F. chagrin: Turk. saghri, back of horse, rough-grained leather, ther 
friction, corroding grief. Disputed by Skeat, but see Diez and N. E. D. 
chair: chaise: cathedra. 
O. F. chaiere: F. chaise: L. cathedra, a raised seat: Gk. xa6édpa, a 
seat. But see Zeitschrift f. rom. Phil., xxx1, 574. 
chanson: canzone. 
F. chanson: Ital. canzone: L. cantionem, a song. 
chapel : chapeau. 
O. F. ehapele: LL. capella, a hood, from capa, a cape, then the place 
where St. Martin’s cloak was preserved as a sacred relic. F. chapeau. 
chapiter : chapter. 
O. F. chapitre: L. eapitulum, dim. of caput, head. 
char: chore: (a)-jar. 
A.-S. cerr,a turn: M. E. cher, char, a turn of work (cf. char-woman): 
ajar = an (on) char (turn) : South. chore. 
cheat : escheat : excheat. 
cheat, aphetic form of escheat: O. F. escheit, p. p. of eschoir: F. ésch 
LL. excadere, to fall to one’s lot. Escheaters became cheaters. 
check(-mate) : shah. 
check means king: Pers. shah. Shah mat, the king is dead, became in 
English check-mate. 
chest : cist. 
A.-S. cist, cest (borrowed): L. cista, a box, whence also cist-ern. 
chief: chef: cape (2). 
O. F. chief: F. chef: Ital. capo: L. caput. 
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chirurgeon : surgeon. 
F. chirurgien: O. F. surgien: L. ehirurgia: Gr. xepovpyla, a working 
with the hands. 
choir, quire (2): chorus. 
O. F. cuer, later choeur: M. E. queir, quer: L. chorus, a band of 
singers. 
choler: cholera. 
O. F. colere: L. cholera, bile: Gk. yodépa. 
chuck : shock (1) : shog. 
chuck, formerly chock: F. choc, choquer: M. H. G. schoe: O. H. G. 
scoc, aswing. Cf. jog. 
church : kirk. 
A.-S. cirice, circe (borrowed): M. E. chirche, kirke: Gk. xupiaxdy, of 
the Lord, the Lord’s house. 
cicada : cicala. 
Ital. cicala: L. cicada. 
cithern: gittern: guitar. 
F. guitare: O. F. giterne: L. cithara: Gk. xOdpa, a kind of lyre. 
clause : close. 
O. F. clos: F. clause: L. clausus, p. p. of claudere, to shut. 
clink : clinch, clench. 
M. E. klenken, elenchen: A.-S. clenc(e)an, in beclencan. 
cloak : clock, 
M. E. eloke: O. North. F. eloque: LL. eloca, a bell, a horseman’s cape, 
which resembled a bell in shape. Cf. Chaucer’s ‘‘ rounded, as a bell, 
out of the presse.’’ 
coffee : café. 
Turk. gahveh ; Arab. gahwah. 
coffer : coffin. 
O. F. cofre, cofin, a chest: L. cophinus: Gr. xdgivos, basket. 
cognate : connate 
L. co + gnatus, con + natus, from nasei, to be born. 
cognizance : connoisance. 
O. F. connoisance: M. F. cognoissance: L. cognoscentia, from eognoscere, 
to know. 
cohort : court. 
O. F. cort: F. court: L. cortem, cohortem (cohors), enclosure, from co 
(cum) +- hort (as in hortus), garden. 
coin, coigne : quoin. 


O. F. coin, a wedge, a coin (stamped by means of a wedge: L. cuneum, 
acc. of cuneus, wedge. 

collocate : couch. 
O. F. coucher: L. collocare, to put together. 
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colonel : column. 
F. colonel: Sp. coronel: Ital. colonello, dim. of colonna: L, columna, a 
column. 
common : commune. 
O. F. comun: F. commun: L. comminis, common, general, from com 
minis, ready to serve. 
complacent : complaisant. 
F. complaissant : L. complacentem, pres. part. of complacére, from placére, 
to please. 
complete : comply. 
Ital. complire, to fulfil: L. complére, to fill up. 
compliment : complement. 
F. compliment : L. complémentem, from complére, to fill up. 
composite : compost : compote. 
O. F. compost: F. compote: L. compositum, p. p. of componere, to put 
together. 
comprehend : comprise. 
O. F. compris, p. p. of comprendre: L. comprehendere, to grasp. 
compute : count (2). 
F. conter, earlier compter: L. computare, to compute. 


concept : conceit. 


M. E. conceit (by analogy with deceit), as if from p. p. of O. F. concever 
(p. p. concen) : L. conceptum, from concipere, con +- capere, to take. 


conduct : conduit. 

O. F. conduit: L. conductum, p. p. of conducere, con + ducere, to draw, 

lead. 
confect : comfit. 

O. F. confit: L. eonfectum, p. p. of conficere, to put together. 
cenfident : confidant. 

F. confidant: L. confidentem, pres. part. of confidere, to trust. 
confound : confuse. 

F. confondre: L. confisus, p. p. of confundere, to pour together. 
constipate : costive. 

O. F. costevé: L. constipatus, p. p. of constipdre, to press together. 
construe : construct. 

L. construere (p. p. constructus ), to heap together. 
consuetude : custom: costume. 

O. F. costume, custume: L. consuetudo, custom. 
convey : convoy. 

A. F. conveier: O. F. convoier: LL. convidre, to accompany. 
cope (1): cape. 

M. E. cope: O. North. F. cape: LL. edpa, a cape. 
cope (2): coup. 

O. F. coper, from O. F. cop, colp: F. coup: LL. colpus, colaphus: Gk. 

xbd\agos, a blow. 
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copse : coppice. 
O. F. copeiz: LL. copecia, brushwood. 
copula: couple. 
F. couple: L. cdpula, a bond. 
copulate : couple. 
F. coupler: L. copulare, to join. 
cordovan : cordwain. 
O. F. cordowan, Spanish leather, from Cordova. 
corpse: corse: corps. 
O. F. cors: M. F. corps: F. corps: L. corpus, body. Cf. corset and 
corslet. 
cot: cote. 
M. E. cote: A.-S. cot, cote, aden, cot. Cf. sheep-cote. 
countenance : continence. 
O. F. contenance: F. continence: L. continentia, from continére, to hold 
together. 
cousin : cozen. 
F. cousin: cousiner, to call cousin: LL. cosinus: L. consobrinus. 
crate: grate (1). 
LL. grata, variant of LL. crata, a grating, crate: L. crates, a hurdle. 
creel : grill. 
O. F. ereil, greil, grail: F. gril: LL. craticulum, for craticula, a small 
gridiron. Cf. crate and grate. 
crew : accrue. ‘ 
crew, earlier crue, short for accrue, a reinforcement: O. F. accreue, 
p- p. of accroistre : L. accrescere, ad +- crescere, to grow. 
crisp : crape. 
F. crépe: L. erispus, curled. 
crevice : crevasse. 
O. F. crevasse: M. E. crevice: LL. crepdatia, from L. crepare, to burst. 
crimson : carmine. 
Sp. carmin, short form of carmesin: O. F. cramoisin: LL. cramesinus, 
carmesinus: Arab. qirmizi, the cochineal insect. 
crook : crouch. 
M. E. crouchen, crouken, to bend: O. F. crochir: LL. croceus, a hook. 
crop: croup (2). 
A.-S. cropp, the top of a plant, craw of a bird, protuberance : Icel. 
kroppr, a hunch : F, croupe, earlier crope, hump o} a horse, crupper. 
cross: cruise: crouch(n): crux. 
O. F. crois: Du. kruis (borrowed), whence kruisen: L. cruz. 
crown : corona. 


M. E. coroune, croun: O. F. corone: L. corona, a wreath. 
crypt: grot: grotto. 
F, grotte: Ital. grotta: LL. grupta: L. crypta: Gk. xpurrq, a vault. 
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cud: quid. 
A.-S. cwidu, cudu. 
cue: queue. 
O. F. coue: F. queue: L. cauda, tail. 
cull: coil (1): collect. 
O. F. cuiller, coillir: L. colligere (p. p. colleetum), to gather together. 
cupola: cupule. 
Ital. cupola: F. cupule: L. ciipula, dim. of ecitpa, a cask. 


curricle : curriculum. 
L. curriculum, a race-course, a course, from eurrere, to run. 


currant : Corinth. 
F. corinthe : raisins de Corinthe. 


Dace: dart: dare (2). 
dace, earlier darce: O. F. dars: LL. nom. dardus, dart, javelin: dare, 
as if sing. of dars: F. dard: O. F. dart: LL. ace. dardum: of Low 
German origin. Cf. A.-S. daroth, dareth, a dart. 
dactyl : date (2). 
O. F. datele, date: L. dactylus : Gk. ddxrvXos, finger. 
daft: deft. 
A.-S. defte (gedefte), mild, meek. 
daisy : day’s eye. 
A.-S. daeges éage: M. E. dayesye, daisy. 
dame: dam. 
O. F. dame: L. domina, lady. 
damsel : damosel. 
M. E. damosel: O. F. damoisele: LL. domicella, dim. of domina, lady. 
damson : damascene. 
M. E. damascene: L. Damascénum (prunum), from Damascus. Cf 
damask. 
darling : dearling (Spenser). 
A.-S. déorling, a favorite, dim. of déor, dear. 
date (1): die (2): dado: data. 
die, used as sing. of M. E. dys, dees: O. F. dez, dice, pl. of det: F 
dé, a die: Ital. Sp. dado, a die: LL. datum, a thing decreed : F. date 
LL. data, a date: L. data, neut. pl. of datus, p. p. of dare, to give. 
daub : dealbate. 
O. F. dauber: L. dealbare, to whiten, from L. albus, white. Cf. alb. 
deal : dole. 
A.-S, dzl, dal, portion, share. 
dean: decan. 
O. F. deien: L. decénum, acc. of decdnus, one set over ten, from L. 


decem, ten. 
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debt : debit: due. 
M. E. dette: O. F. dette: L. debita, a sum due, p. p. of debére, to owe : 
due is from O. F. deu, deue, p. p. of devoir (L. debére), to owe. 
decolor : discolor. 
F. décolorer: O. F. descolorer : L. discolorare, from color, color. 
decompose : discompose. 
F. décomposer: O. F. descomposer, from L. dis + com pausare. See 
pose (1). 
decore : decorate. 
F. décorer: L. decorare, to adorn. 
defeat : defect. 
A. F. defeter, from O. F. defait, p. p. of defaire: L. defectus, p. p. of 
deficere, from de +- facere = to make. 
defendable: defensible. 
F. défendable, défensable: LL. defensabilis, defensibilis, from L. defendere 
(p. p. defensus), to defend. 
degrade : degree. 
O. E. degret, degre : F. degrader: LL. degraddre, from de, down + 
gradus, a step. 
delectable : delightable (Shaks. ). 
O. F. delitable: F. delectable: L. delectabilis, from delectare, to delight. 
deliberate : deliver. 
O. F. delivrer: L. deliberare, to set free. 
demise : dismiss. 
O. F. demise, desmise, fem. of p. p. of desmettre: L. dimittere, from di 
(for dis) away + mittere, to send. 
denier: dinar: denarius. 
F. denier: L. dendrius. See dinar. 
deposit : depot. 
F. dépét: L. depositum, p. p. of deponere, to lay down. 
describe: desery. 
O. F. deserire: L. describere, to describe. 
desiderate: desire. 
O. F. desirer: L. desiderare, to long for. 
designate : design. 
O. F. designer: L. designare, to denote. 
desk : disk: dish: dais; discus, 
A. F, deis: L. discus, a platter, a table, etc, 
despicable : despisable. 
O. F. despis, from despire : L. despicere, to look down on. 
despite: spite. 
spite, aphetic form of despite: O. F. despit: L. despectum, p. p. of 
despicere, to despise. 
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devote : devout. 
M. E. devot, devout: L. devitus, p. p. of devovére, from de + vovére, 
to vow. 

dictate: dight. 
A.-S. dihtan (borrowed): L. dictare, to prescribe. 

dignity: dainty. 
O. F. daintie: L. dignitatem, from dignus, worthy. Cf. ‘‘ Dainty 
maketh dearth.’’ 

dike : ditch. 
A.-S. dic, a trench. 

dilate (1) N. E. D.: delay. 
O. F. dilaier, delayer: A. F. dilater: LL. dilatare, to defer, freq. of 
L. differe : Mod. dilate, a different word. 

diluvium : deluge. 
O. F. deluge: L. diluvium. 

din: dun. 
M. E. dine, dune: A.-S. dyne, clamor. 

dingle: dimble. 
dingle, variant of dimble: origin uncertain (N. FE. D.). Skeat collates 
dimple. Cf. ‘‘Dingle or bushy dell’’—Milton; ‘‘ within a gloomie 
dimble’’—Jonson. Cf. crangle and cramble (N. E. D.). 

dint: dent. 
A.-S. dynt, a blow. 

direct : dress. 
O. F. dresser: LL. directiare, from L. directus, p. p. of dirigere, to 
direct. 

disjoint : disjunct. 
O. F. desjoint: L. disjunctus, p. p. of disjungere, to disjoin. 

display : splay : deploy. 
splay, aph. form of display: A. F. desplayer: F. déployer: L. displi- 
care, to unfold. 

disrange : disrank : derange. 
O. F. desrengier : F. déranger, from L. dis + F. rang, O. F. reng, rank— 
of Germanic origin. 

dissimulate : dissemble. 
O. F. dissembler : L. dissimulare. 

distrait : distract: distraught. 
F. distrait: L. distractum, distraught (see N. E. D.). 

ditto: dictum. 
Ital. ditto: L. dictum, p. p. of dicere, to say. 

ditty : dictate. 
O. F. ditié: L. dictatum, a thing dictated. 

diurnal : journal. 
F, journal: L. diurndlis, daily. 
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divers: diverse. 

O. F. divers, fem. diverse: L. diversus, p. p. of divertere, to turn aside. 
doge: duke. 

Ital. doge: O. F. due: L. dux (ducem), a leader. 
dolphin : dauphin. 

F. dauphin: O. F. dauphin: LL. dolphinus: L. delphinus, a dolphin. 
domain : demesne. 

A. F. demesne: F. domain: L. dominicus, from dominus, a lord. 
dominate : domineer. 

Du. domineren, from O. F. dominer: L. domindri, to be lord over. 
dominion: dungecn. 

M. E. dongeon: O. F. donjon: LL. dominidnem, domnidnem, lordship. 


domino: don: dan: dominie. 
Sp. don: O. F. dan: Ital. domino: L. dominus, a lord. 


drake: dragon. 
A.-S. draca (borrowed): L. draco: F. dragon: L. dracinem; cf. 
firdraca, firedrake. 
draw : drag. 
A.-8. dragan: M. E. drawen; Icel. Swed. draga, draw: M. E. draggen. 
dropsy : hydropsy. 
dropsy, aph. form of hydropsy: M. F. hydropisie: L. hydropisis, 
hydropisia, from Gk. tépwy : téwp, water. 
dubitate : doubt. 
O. F. douter: L. dubitdre, to be of two minds. 
dual : duel: duello. 
L. dualis: Ital. duello: L. duellum, a fight between two men, from 
L. duo, two. 
dune : down. 
M. E. doun: A. S. diin, a hill. 


Ean: yean. 
A.-8. éanian: ge-éanian, to bring forth. Cf. ‘‘In eaning time.’’— 
Shaks. 
earl: jarl. 
A.-S. eorl; Icel. jarl: O. Sax. erl, a man. 
ecru: crude. 
F. éeru: L. ex-+-crudus, raw: the color of unbleached stuff. 
edge : egg (on). 
A.-S. ecg, eggian ; Icel. egg, eggja. Cf. ‘‘ Cassius did edge him on the 
more’’—North’s Plutarch. ‘‘ Flatterers would egg him on’’—Thack- 
eray’s Esmond. 
eisil: acetyl. 
O. F. aisil: L. acétum (vinegar) + yl (Gk. tA), material. 
elite : elect. 
F. élite: L. electus, p. p. of eligere, to choose. 
3 
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elongate : eloign: lunge. 
A. F. alonger: F. éloigner: L. elongare, to lengthen, remove, from 
longus, long. 

emboss (2): ambush. 
F. embiicher : O. F. embosquer : LL. imboscdre, from boscus, a bush. 


emeroids: hemorrhoids. 
M. F. hemorrhoide: L. haemorrhoidae: Gk. dipoppdides. 
employ : imply: implicate. 
M. F. employer : impliquer: L. implicare, from in +- plicdre, to fold. 
endue (1): endow. 
O. F. endoer, endouer: A. F. endower: L. inddtare, from in + dat- (dos), 
a dowry. 
endue (2): indue. 
L. induere, to put on. 
endure : indurate. 
F. endurer: L. indurare, from dirus, hard. 
engine: gin (2). 
gin, aph. form of engin: L. ingenium, invention. 
engle: angle. 
A.-S. angel, a hook, fish-hook, dim. of anga, sting, etc. 
enounce: enunciate. 
F. enoncer: L. enuntiare, from e +- nuntius, a messenger. 
enow : enough. 
M. E. inow, enogh: A.-S. gendh. 
entire: integer. 
O. F. entier: L. integer, whole. 
envious : invidious. 
O. F. envios: L. invidiésus, from invidia, envy. 
envoy : invoice. 
invoice, corruption of envois, pl. of F. envoi: O. F. envoy, a sending 
L. in viam, on the way. 
eradicate: rash (3). 
F. arracher: O. F. esrachier: L. e(x)radicare, to root out. 
escutcheon : scutcheon. 
A. F. escuchon: LL. scutiénem, from scutum, a shield. 
espousal : spousal. 
O. F. espousailles: L. sponsalia, from sponsalis, belonging to betrothal. 
espy: spy. 
O. F. espier: O. H. G. spehén, to spy. 
estate: state: status. 
O. F. estat: L. statum, from stare, to stand. 
etiquette: ticket. 
F. étiquette: M. F. etiquet: O. F. estiquet, ‘‘a little note, such as is 
stuck up on the gate of a court’’—of Germanic origin. Cf. G. stecken, 
to stick. 
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evanesce : vanish. 
A. F. evanir: L. evanescere, ¢ -+- vanescere, from vanus, empty. 
exchequer : checker. 
O. F. eschequier: LL. scaccdrium, a chess-board, from scaccus: Arab., 
Pers. shah, king. Cf. chess, the game of the kings. 
explicate: exploit: explicit. 
0. F. exploit: L. explicitum, p. p. of explicare, to unfold. 


Fabricate : forge. 
O. F. forgier: L. fabricare, to form. 
fact : feat. 
O. F. fait, fet: L. factum, pp. of facere, to do. 
factitious : fetich. 
F, fetiche: L. factitius, artificial, from facere, to make. 
faction : fashion. 
O. F. fachon: L. factiinem, a making. 
faculty : facility. 
F. faculté: L. facultatem, facilitatem, from facilis, easy. 
faint: feint. 
faint, variant of feint: O. F. feint, p. p. of feindre: L. fingere, to 
feign. 
fan: van (2). 
A.-S. fann (borrowed) : LL. vannus: F. van, a fan. 
fane: vane. 
M. E. fane: South. vane: A.-S. fana, a banner. 
fancy : fantasy: phantasia. 
O. F. fantasie: L. phantasia: Gk. gavracia, a making visible. 
faro: Pharoah. 
faro, so called from Pharoah on one of the cards. 
farm : firm. 
M. E. ferme: F. ferme: LU. firma, from L. firmus, firm. Cf. A.-S. 
feorm (borrowed ). 
fat: vat. 
A.-S. fet, a vessel : South. vat. 
fay : fate. 
F. fée: O. F. fae: LL. fata, a fate, a fay: L. fatwm, what is spoken, 
from /ari, to speak. 
feast: féte. 
O. F. feste: F. féte: LL. festa, fem. sing. : L. festa, neu. pl., festivals. 
feature : facture. 
O. F. faiture: F, facture: L. factura. 
fee: fief: feud (2). 
A. F. fee: O. F. fiu (Roland), fief: LL. feeum, also feudum (d unex- 
plained): prob. from O. H. G. fehu, property. Cf. A.-S. feoh, cattle, 
property, whence M. E. fee, now obsolete. 
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feeble : faible. 
A. F. feble: M. F. faible: O. F. fleble: L. flébilis, from flére, to weep. 
fence : defence. 
fence, aph. form of defence: O. F. defense: L. defensa, from defendere. 
fend: defend. 
fend, aph. form of defend: O. F. defendre: L. defendere, to ward off. 
feverfew : febrifuge. 
A. F. feverfue: F. fébrifuge: LL. febrifuga, from febris, fever, and 
fugare, to put to flight. 
fiddle : viol. 
M. F. viole, a violin: LL. vidula, vitula, whence A -S. jsithel, a fiddle. 
fidelity : fealty. 
O. F. fealte: M. F. fidelité: L. fidelitatem, from fidelis, faithful. 
filibuster: freebooter. 
Sp. filibuster, a corruption of Du. vrijbuiter, a freebooter. 
filter : filtrate. 
F. filtrer: LL. filtrare, to strain thru felt : A.-S. felt. 
fitch : vetch. 
O. F. veche: M. E. veche, feche: L. victa, a vetch (plant). 
flagellate : flail. 
O. F. flaél: L. flagellum, a whip: flagellare, to scourge. 
flank: flanch: flange. 
A. F. flanke: O. F. flanche: F. flane, side. See N. E. D. 
flare: flash. 
Norw. jlara ; Swed. flasa, to blaze. 
flick : flitch. 
A.-S. flicce ; Icel. flikki, a flick, (flitch) of bacon. 
flower : flour. 
O. F. flour: L. florem, flower. 
focal: fuel. 
O. F. fouaille: F. focal: LL. focalia, from L. focdlis, from focus, hearth. 
foil (1): full (2). 
O. F. fuler: F. foule; M. E. foylen, to trample under foot; LL. fullare 
folare, to full cloth. 
folio : foil (2). 
O. F. foil: L. folia, folium (in folio), leaf. 
found (2): fuse (1). 
O. F. fondre; L. fundere: p. p. fiisus: to pour. 
fragile: frail. 
O. F. fraile: F. fragile; L. fragilem, fragile. 
fray: affray. 
fray, aph. form of affray: O. F. effraier: LL. exfridare, to break the 
king’s peace, from ex -+ O. H. G. fridu, peace. 
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fresh: frisk : fresco. 
A.-S. frese: M. E. fresch: O. H. G. frise; Dan.-Swed. frisk: O. F. 
frisque: Ital. freseo: F. frais, fem. fraiche. 
fro: from. 
A.-S. from: Dan. fra. 
frumenty : furmenty, furmity. 
O. F. fromentée: L. frumentum: thru *frumentata, made with wheat. 
fulmine : fulminate. 
F. fulminer: L. fulminare, from fulmen, thunder-bolt. 
furl: fardel. 
furl, contr. of earlier furdle, to roll up in a bundle: O. F. fardel ; 
Span. fardel, fardo: prob. from Arab. fardah, a package. 
fusion : foison. 
O. F. foison: L. fusionem, from L. fundere, to pour. 


Game: gammon (2). 
A.-S. gamen: M. E. gamen, game: cf. back-gammon. 
gar (1): gore (3). 
A.-S. gar, spearhead, spear: cf. garlic. 
garden : garth: yard (1). 
A.-S. geard: Icel. garthe: A.-F. gardin, O. Frank. gardin, gen. and 
dat. of gardo, a yard. 
gaud ; joy. 
M. E. gaude: L. gaudia, pl. of gaudium, mistaken for fem. sing., 
hence F, la joie. Cf. la Bible, from bidlia, books. 
gentle: genteel: gentile : jaunty. 
O. F. gentil, variant jantyl: F. gentil: L. gentilis, from gens, a clan. 
germ: germen. 
F. germe: L. germen, seed, germ. 
german : germane. 
M. F. germain: L. germdnus, closely akin. Cf, cousins-german. 
gest : jest. 
O. F. geste, exploit, romance; L. gesta (res gesta). 
gin (3): juniper. 
gin, short for geneva, corruption of M. F. genevre; L. juniperum, 
juniper. 
gist: joist. 
O. F. gist (F. git): L. jacet, it lies; gist is ‘‘ where the matter lies,’’ 
and joist, the timber on which the floor lies, M. E. giste: O. F. giste, 
place to lie on. 
glamour ; grammar. 
glamour, a corruption of gramarye or grammar: O. F. gramaire. Cf. 
glamourie and gramarye, magic. 
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gloom ; gloam : glum. 
A.-S. glim, twilight, gloom. 

gnaw ; nag. 
A.-S. gnagan, to gnaw: Norw., Swed. nagga. 

godhead : godhood. 
A.-S. had, state, quality. Cf. maidenhead and maidenhood. 

gonfanon ; gonfalon, confalon. 
O. F. gonfanon: M. H. G. gund-fano, battle-flag. Cf. A.-S. giip-fana : 
F. gonfalon; F. confalon, name of a religious brotherhood, is the same 
word. 


granary; garner. 
O. F. gernier, variant of grenier; L. granarium, storehouse for grain. 


grenade: garnet: granate. 
O. F. granate; F. grenade: M. E. garnet ; LL. granatus, from granum, 
seed. 

grise; grade. 
grise, properly grees, pl. of gree, a step: O. F. gre: L. gradus, a step. 
Cf. ‘‘ every grise of fortune.’’—Shaks. 

grogram ; grosgrain: grog. 
M. F. grosgrain: grog, short for grogram. ‘‘Admiral Vernon, nick- 
named Old Grog, from his grogram breeches, ordered the sailors to 
dilute their rum with water’’ (1745). 

guy: guide. 
O. F. guie, a guide, guier, to guide: F. guide, guider; Ital. guidare— 
of Teutonic origin. 

gypsy : Egyptian. 
gypsy, short for M. E. Egypeien: O. F. Egyptien; LL. Aegyptianus, 
an Egyptian, from a false supposition that the gypsies came from 
Egypt. 


Hack : hatch (3): hash. 
A.-S. haccian:; G. hacken: F. hacher. 
haggle: higgle. 
higgle, weakened form of haggle, frequentative of North. E. hag, to 
cut: Icel. héggra, to hew; Norm. F. haguer, to hack. 
hale: whole. 
A.-S. hal: North. E. hale: Southern (w)hole. 
hale (2): haul. 
F. haler: M. E. halen, halien: Low G. halen: O. H. G. halon. 
hamper, hanaper. 
O. F. hanapier : LL. hanapérium, a large vase—of Germanic origin. 
harangue: ring: rink. 
A.-S. hring: O. H. G. hrine: O. F. harangue (Ital. aringa ), ‘‘a speech 
made in the midst of a ring of people’’ (Skeat). Cf. F. canz and 
A.-S. enif. 
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hatchment : achievement. 
hatchment is for atcheament, corrupt. of achievement. 
heap : hope (2). 
A.-S. heap, crowd, heap; Du. hoop, troop, band. Cf. ‘‘ verloren 
hoop,” forlorn hope == lost band. 
helpmeet : helpmate. 
A corruption of ‘‘ help meet for him’ 


, 


(Gen. my, 18), 
hermit : eremite. 
F. hermite: LL. herémita, eremite : Gk. épnuirns, a dweller in a desert. 
heyday : high-day. 
M. E hey, high. 
history : story. 
A.-F. storie: O. F. estoire: L. historia. 
hoax : hocus. 
Low L. hocus, a juggler’s trick. 
hoiden, hoyden : heathen. 
A.-S. heen: M. Du. heyden, a heathen. 
hospital : hotel. 
F. hétel: O. F. hostel: LL. hospitdle, pl. hospitalia, apartments for 
strangers. 
human: humane. 
F. humain: L. humdnus, belonging to man. 
hyacinth : jacinth. 
F, jacinth: L. hyacinthus. ‘ 


Inapt: inept. 

F. inapte: M. F. inepte: L. ineptus, from in, not +- aptus, fit. 
inch : ounce. 

A.-S. ince (borrowed): O. F. unce: L. uncia, a twelfth part. 
indict : endite. 

O. F. enditer ; LL. indictare, to show, accuse. 
influence: influenza. 

O. F. influence: Ital. influenza: L. inflwentia, from fluere, to flow. 
inquire : enquire. 

O. F. enquerre: L. inquirere. 
insulate : isolate. 

Ital. isolate: L. insulatus, from insula, an island. 
intrigue: intricate. 

F. intriquer : L. intricare, to perplex. 
invocate : invoke. 

F. invoquer : L. invocare, to call upon. 


Jabber : gabber. 
O. F. jaber, variant of O. F. gaber, to mock. 
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jasmin : jessamine. 
F. jasmin: Arab. gasemin : Pers. ydsamin, yasmin. 
jasper : diaper. 
O. F. diaspre, diapre : Ital. diaspro, diaspo : L. jaspidem (jaspis 
a precious stone, whence also O. F. jaspre, jaspe. 
jealous : zealous. 
O. F. jalous : LL. zélésus. 
jennet : genet. 
F. genet : Span. jinete: Arab. zendtu, a tribe of Barbary. 
jet : jut. 
jut, variantof jet: O.F. jetter: L. jactare, from jacere, 
throw. 
jimson ; Jamestown. 
jingo : St. Gingoulph. 
joint : junta. 
O. F. joinct : F. joint : Span. junta, junto: L. junctum, p. p. of 
jungere, to join. 
jointure : juncture. 
F. jointure : L. junctura, from jungere, to join. 
jostle : justle. 
Freq. of O. F. jouster : LL. juxtare, from jurta, hard by. 
jot : iota. 


jot, Englished from L. iota : Gk. iéra, letter of the Gk. alphabet. 


Kale (kail) : cole. 
kale, north. dial.: south. cole; A.-S. edul (borrowed): L. caulis, 
stalk, cabbage. 

kindle (2) : candle. 
Icel. kyndill : A.-S. candel (borrowed) : L. candéla : see Skeat’s 
Etym. Dict. sub kindle. 

kith : kit (3). 
A.-S. cj, native land, relationship: cf. “the whole kit” = the 
whole kith or family. 

kraal : corral. 
Span. corral: Port. curral: Du. kraal, enclosure, from L. cur- 
rere, to run (Diez). 


Lace : lasso. 

M. E. las : O. F. las : O. Span. laso : L. laqueus, a noose. 
lagoon : lacuna. 

Ital. lagone, laguna : Span. laguna : L. lacuna, from lacus, lake. 
lair : layer : leaguer. 

A.-S. leger : Du. leger, a camp: M. E. leir. 
lamp : lampad. 

O. F. lampe : L. lampas, lampadis : Gk. \aurds, Nauwddos, 
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lance : launch, lanch. 
O. F. lancier, lanchier : L. lancedre, from lancea, a lance. 
jax : leash. 
O. F. lesse : LL. lawa: L. laxus, loose. 
lecherous : likerous. 
M. E. lechur, lechour : O. F. lecheor, lecheur, one who licks up, 
addicted to lewdness. O. F. lecher: F. lécher, to lick—of Ger- 
manic origin. 
legal : loyal : leal. 
A. F. leal: F. loyal: M. F. leyal : L. legadlem. 
lesson : lection. 
F. legon : L. lectionem, a reading. 
level : libella. 
O. F. livel: L. libella, dim. of libra, a balance. 
levy : levee. 
F. levée, p. p. of lever: L. levdre, to raise. 


libbard : leopard. 
L. leo, lion + pardus, spotted. 
like : lich : ly. 
A.-S. lie: M. E. lik, lich : ly=li(ch), li(che). 
limn : enlumine : illumine : illuminate. 
limn, aph. form of enlumine: O. F. enluminer : F. illuminer : 


L. illuminare, from lumen, light. 
live (2) : alive. 
live, aph. form of alive : A.-S. on life, in life. 
livery : liberate. 
A.-F. liveree : F. livrée, p. p. of livrer : LL. liberare, to deliver 
up: L. liberare, to set free. 
lobby : lodge. 
O. F. loge: LL. lobia: O. H. G. louba, arbor. 
lobster : locust. 
A.-S. loppestre, lopust, corruption of L. locusta, a shell-fish, 
a locust. 
lone : alone. 
M. E. al one, al oon. 
lunch : luncheon. 
luncheon, an extension of lunch, a lump, now used as short for 
luncheon. 
lurk : lurch (1). 
See Skeat and WN. E. D. 


Madam : madonna. 
F. ma dame : Ital. ma donna : L. mea domina, my lady. 
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maidenhead : maidenhood. 

A.-S. magden + hdd, state, quality. 
mail (1) : macule: mackle, 

O. F. maille : F. macule : L. macula, a spot, mesh. 
maim : mayhem. 

O. F. mahaym : LL. mahemidre, to mutilate—Origin uncertain. 
malison : malediction. 

O. F. malison : L. maledictionem, a curse. 
mammet, mawmet : Mahomet. 

mawmet, etc., a puppet, doll, idol, contr. from Mahomet. 
mandate : maundy. 

O. F. mandé : L. manddtum, a charge, from mandare, to enjoin. 
mantle : mantel : manteau. 

O. F. mantel : F. manteau : L. mantellum, a napkin, also a cloak. 
manure : maneuvre. 

O. F. manuvrer: F. manoeuvre: LL. manuopera, manopera, 

handwork. 
marge : margin : margent. 

F. marge : L. marginem, margo : margen-t, with excrescent t. 
mark : marque : march. 

A.-S. meare : south. march : O. F. marque. 
mart : market. 


mart, contr. of market : L. mercdtus, p. p. of mercdari, to trade. 
mash : mess (2). 

mash is from a supposed A.-S. base, *masc, a mixture (miscian, 

to mix), hence mesh, hence mess, mixture, disorder. 


massive : massy. 

F. massif, from masse : L. massa. 
master : mister. 

O. F. maistre : L. magtsirum, magisier, master. 
matin : matutine. 

F. matin : L. matutinum, belonging to the morning. 
matrix : matrice. 

F. matrice : L. matriz, matricem. 
maudlin : magdalen. 

O. F. maudeleine : L. magdalene. 
mauve : mallow. 

A.-S. malwe (borrowed) : L. malwa: F. mauve. 
maxim : maximum. 

F. maxime : L. maxima (sententiarum), neut. maximum. 
mayor : major. 

O. F. maior : Span. mayor : L. major, majorem. 
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medal : (black) mail. 
F. maille, “a French half-penny ” : O. F. medaille : LL. medalia, 
medalla, a small coin : L. metallum, metal. 

megrim : migraine. 
F. migraine : LL. hemigranea: L. hemicrania, half a head. 


mell : meddle—melée : medley. 
A. F. medlee : O. F. medle, p. p. of medler, mesler : F. méler : 
mélée : L. misculare, to mix. 

memoir : memory. 
A. F. memorte : F. mémoire : L. memoria. 

mend : amend : emend. 
mend, aph. of amend: F. amender: L. emendare, from ex + 
mendum, a fault. 

mess (1) : mass. 
O. F. mes (F. mets) : LL. messa : A.-S. me@esse (borrowed) : L. 
missa, from mittere, to send. Cf. Ite, missa est. 

mettle : metal. 
Mettle, variant of metal: O. F. metal: L. metallum, a mine, 
metal. 

mew (3) : mute: moult. 
F. muer: L. mutare: A.-S. miitian (borrowed) : moult, same 
word with intrusive l. 

mince : minish. 
F. minuiser : O. F. mincier : LL. minutiare, from minitus, small. 

minim : minimum. 
F. minim : L. minimum, least. 

minster : monastery. 
A.-S. mynster (borrowed) : L. monasterium. 

mint : money. 
A.-S. mynet (borrowed) : O. F. monete : F. monnaie : L. monéta 
(monére, to advise), surname of Juno in whose temple money was 
first coined. 

minuet : minute : menu. 
M. F. minuet, little : dance so called from the small steps: F. 
menu: L. minitus, small. 

miscellane, miscellany : miscellanea. 
F. miscellanée : miscellanea, from miscere, to mix. 

mistery (mystery) : ministry. 
O. F. mestier, trade, occupation: LL. misterium : L. ministe- 
rium, employment. Cf. mystery plays, “so called because acted 
by craftsmen” (Skeat). 

mizen, mizzen : mean (3). 
F. mtsaine : Ital. mezzana: A. F. meien (F. moyen) : L. medi- 
anus, from medius, middle. 
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mob : mobile. 

mob, contr. of mobile (vulgus) : L. mobilis, moveable, fickle. 
mode : mood (2). 

F. mode : L. modus, manner, measure. 
moire : mohair. 

F. moire : O. F. mouaire (1650)—perhaps of Arab. origin. 
moment : movement : momentum. 

F. moment, mouvement : L. momentum (movimentum). 
mop : map: nappe : nap-(kin). 

O. F. mappe, later nappe : L. mappa, a cloth, cf. an apron, for a 

napron, O. F. naperon, a large cloth. 


morris : moorish. 
Span. morisco, moorish. 


moslem : mussulman. 
Arab. muslim, a true believer. ‘“ Moslem, Mussulman, islam and 
salaam are all from the same Arab. root salama, to be resigned.” 
(Skeat). 
motif : motive. 
M. F. motif : LL. motivus. 
mould : mulled. 
A.-8. molde, earth, dust : “ mulled ale is a corruption of muld 
ale or mold-ale, a funeral ale” (Skeat) : Cf. bride-ale, bridal. 
much : muckle : mickle. 
A.-S. micel, great : M. E. muchel, mukel, michel, mikel. 
musket : musquito. 
M. F. mousquet : Span. mosquito, from L. musca, a fly. 
muster : monster. 
O. F. mostre : F. monstre : L. monstrum (mon-es-trum), a por 
tent, from monére, to warn. 


Nab: (kid)-nap. 
Dan. nappe, to catch : kidnap, to nab a kid (child). 
nape : knop : knob. 
A.-S. enep, the top of a hill. Cf. O. Fries. halsknap, nape of 
the neck. 
native : naive. 
F. naif, fem. naive: L. nativus, native, from natus, born. 
navvy : navigator. 
navvy, short for navigator : L. navigator, sailor. 
net (2) : neat (2) : nitid. 
F. net, fem. nette : L. nitidus, from nitere, to shine. 
newel : nucleus. 
O. F. nuel : L. nucleus, a small nut, kernel, from nucem, 
nut. 
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nias : eyas. 


F. niais, a nestling: LL. nidid@cem (supposed), from L. nidus, 


nest: an eyas, for a nias. Cf. an apron, for @ napron. 
nigromancy : necromancy. 
O. F. nigromance : LL. nigromantia, corruption of L. necroman- 
tia, from Gk. vexpds, a corpse + uarvréa, prophetic power. 
“ Necromancy was called ‘ the black art’ owing to a popular ety- 
mology from L. niger, black” (Skeat). 
noise : nausea. 
O. F. noise : L. nausea. 
norman : northman. 
O. F. normand, north-man. 
norweyan : norwegian. 
nother : nor. 
A.-S. nadwther (né + hwether) : nor=no(the)r. Cf. or, contr. 
of other: G. oder. 
nought : naught : not. 
A.-S. né + wiht: not, contr. of nought. 
nozzle : nuzzle. 
dim. of nose. 
number : numerate. 
F. nombrer : L. numerére, to number. 


obeisance : obedience. 

O. F. obeissance : F. obédience : L. obedientia. 
oblige : obligate. 

F. obliger : L. obligare, ob + ligare, to bind. 
oboe : hautboy. 

Ital. oboe : F. hautbois : L. altus, high, LL. boscus, wood. 
of : off. 

A.-S. of. 
ogre : Orcus. 

F. ogre: L. Orcus, god of the infernal regions. 
oillet, oelet : eyelet. 

M. F. oeillet, dim. of oeil : L. oculus, eye. 
onion : union. 

F. oignon : L. unionem (unio), union. 
or (1) : other. 

or, contr. of other. 
or (2) : ere. 

A.-S. #r, before. 
ordnance : ordinance. 

O. F. ordinance : LL. ordinantia, a command, from ordinare, to 

set in order. 
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orgue : organ. 
F. orgue : L. organum, instrument. 
orison : oration. 
O. F. orison : L. orationem, a prayer. 
orpin, orpine : orpiment. 
F. orpin, contr. of orpiment : L. auri-pigmentum, gold paint 
orris : iris. 
M. Ital. irios, whence prob. “ oris-roote” (Florio) : L. iris, rain 
bow, the plant iris. 
osprey : ossifrage. 
osprey, corruption of ossifrage : L. ossifragus, bone-breaking. 
ostiary : usher. 
A. F. usser: O. F. ussier: L. ostiarius, a door-keeper, from 
ostium, a door. 
ostler : hosteler, hostler. 
O. F. hostelier, from O. F. hostel: LL. hospitale. 
ouch : nouch. 
an ouch is for a nouch : O. F. nouch : LL. nusca, a buckle. 
ounce (2) : lynx. 
F. once is for lonce (as if Vonce) : L. lyna. 
ouph : oaf: auf: elf. 
ouph, variant of oaf, variant of auf, elf. : Icel. alfi: Dan. alp: 
A.-S. elf, elf. 
outer : utter. 
A.-S. uttera, utera, comparative of at, out. 


Paage : peage : pedage. 
O. F. paage : F. péage : LL. pedagiam, for pedaticum, a toll for 


passage over another’s ground. 


pace : pass. 
F. pas : L. passus, a step. 
paddle (2) : spaddle : spatula. 
paddle, for spaddle : L. spatula, a little spade. 
paddock (2) : parrock: park. 
paddock, corrupt. of parrock : A.-S. pearroc. 
page : pageant. 
F. page : L. pagina, leaf of book. 
pajock : peacock. 
pajock, corrupt. of peacock: A.-S. pdwa, péa (borrowed 
pavo. 
pain : pine. 
F. peine : L. poena: A.-S. pin (borrowed). 
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paladin : palatine. 
F. paladin : Ital. paladino : L. palatinus, pertaining to the pal- 
ace. 
palaver : parley : parole: parable : parabola. 
O. F. parabole : F. parole, parler : Port. palavra : L. parabola : 
Gk. rapaBodj, a comparison. 
pale (2) : pallid. 
O. F. pale : L. pallidum, pale. 
pall : appall. 
pall, aph. form of appall: O. F. apallir: L. ad + pallidum. 
pallet (2) : palette. 
F. palette : Ital. paletta, dim. of L. pala, a spade. 
palsy : paralysis. 





M. E. palesy : O. F. paralysie : L. paralysis. 
paper : papyrus. 
F. papier: L. papyrus, an Egyptian rush of which a writing 
material was made. 
parcel : particle. 
F. parcelle : Ital. particella : L. particula, a small part. 
parcener : partner. 
partner, corrupt. of parcener through influence of part: O. F. 
parcener : LL. partitionarius, from L. partitio, a division. 
parfit : perfect. 
O. F. parfit : L. perfectus, p. p. of perficere, to complete. ‘ 
parlous : perilous. 
parlous, variant of perlous, contr. of perilous: O. F. perillous, 
perilleus : L. periculosus, from periculum, danger. 
parse : part. 
L. pars (quae pars orationis?) : F. part : L. partem, acc. of pars. 
parson ; person. 
O. F. persone: L. perséna, a mask, a character, actor. 
parvis : paradise. 
O. F. parvis, outer court : LL. paravisus : L. paradisus, church 
court, paradise. 
pasch, paas : pasque, paque. 
A.-S. pascha (borrowed) : D. paasch: L. pascha: Gk. wdoyxa: 
O. F. pasque : F. padque : Heb. pesakh, a passing over. 
pasha : bashaw : padishaw. 
Turk. pasha, basha : Pers. basha, badshah : same as Pers. pad- 
shah, a great lord, prince (pad, protecting, + shah, king). 
pastel : nastille. 
F. pastel, pastille : L. pastillum, a little roll. 
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paten : pan. 
M. F. patene : A.-S. panne (borrowed) : LL. panna: L. patina, 
a flat dish. 

patron : pattern. 
F. patron, a patron, example: L. patrénum, a protector. 

pause : pose (1). 
F. pause, pose, attitude : LL. pausa: Gk. mavois, a ceasing. 

pavilion : papilio (zoél.). 
F. pavillon, a tent : L. papilionem (papilio), a butterfly. 

pawn (2) : peon. 
M. E. paune, poun: O. F. paon, a pawn: Span. peon, a foot- 
soldier, a pawn (in chess) : LL. peddénem, foot-soldier, from 
pedem, foot. 

pay (2): piteh (1). 
A. F. peier : O. F. poter: L. picare, from picem (pix), pitch. 

paynim : paganism. 
paynim, orig. heathen country: O. F. paisnisme : LL. paganis- 
mus, from paganus, a villager. 

peach (1) : Persic. 
O. F. pesche: LL. persica: L. Persicum (malum), a Persian 
apple. 

peal : appeal. 
peal, aph. form of appeal: O. F. apel, apeler: L. appelare, to 
call upon. 

pedicle, pedicel : pedicule. 
F. pedicelle : M. F. pedicule: L. pediculus, a little foot. 

peise, peize : poise. 
A. F. peiser: O. F. poiser: L. pensare, to weigh. 

pelisse : pilch. 
A.-S. pylee (borrowed) : F. pelisse : LL. pellicea, made of skins, 
from L. pellis, a skin. 

peer (1) : pair: (um)pire : par. 
O. F. per, peer: F. paire: L. par, equal. An umpire is for 2 
numpire : O. F. nomper : L. non par, unequal, odd, a third man 
called in to arbitrate, a non peer. 

peer (3) : appear. 
M. E. peren, short of aperen, apperen: O. F. apparoir : L. ap- 
parére, to appear. Cf. “So honour peereth in the meanest 
habit’ (Shaks.). 

pellitory : paritory, parictory. 
pellitory, corrup. of paritory, a flower that grows on walls: M. 
F. paritoire : L. parietaria, from parietem (paries), a wall. 
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pendule : pendulum. 
F. pendule : L. pendulum, from pendere, to hang. 
pennant : pennon : pinion. 
M. F. pennon, a flag : F. pignon : L. penna, pinna, wing, feather. 
pentice : penthouse. 
penthouse, corrup. of pentice: M. F. apentis : L. appendicium, 
an appendage. 
people : pueblo. 
A. F. people : O. F. pueple : Span. pueblo. 
perdy : parde. 
F. pardi, par Dieu : L. per Deum, by God. 
peregrine : pilgrim. 
Itai. pellegrino: L. peregrinus (per, thru + ager, land), a for- 
eigner. 
periwig : wig: peruke. 
wig, short for periwig, corrup. of F. perruque : Ital. perucca : 
Span. peluca, from L. pilus, a hair. 
pert : apert. 
pert, aph. form of apert : O. F. apert : L. apertus : open, from 
aperire, to open. 
phase : phasis. 
F. phase : L. phasts : Gk. dois, an appearance. 
piazza : place : plaza. 
Ital. piazza, a market place: F. place: Span. plaza, a public 
square: LL. plattia, L. platea, a courtyard. 
pick : pitch (2) : pique: peak: pike: peck (1). 
A. 8S. pie (borrowed) : L. pic, as in picus, a woodpecker : L. L. 
picdre, to peck, to use a pickax (pica, a pick, pickax) : F. piquer. 
pigment : pimento, pimenta. 
Span. pimento : Port. pimenta : L. pigmentum, pigment, juice of 
plants. 
pin : pen. 
A.-S. pinn (borrowed), a pen, pin, peg: O. F. penne: L. pinna, 
penna, wing, feather, pen. 
pinch : pink (1). 
F. pincer : North F. pincher : M. E. pinken, “a nasalised form 
of pick” (Skeat) : L. pic : whence pike, pick, ete. 
piquet : picket. 
F. piquet, dim. of pique, a pike. 
pistil : pestle. 
O. F. pestel : L. pistillum, a small pestle. 
pitcher : bicker (Scot.), beaker. 
M. E. picher, biker: O. F. picher: Icel. bikarr: Pop. L. 
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*picedii-um, *biccari-um: LL. picdri-um, bicari-um, a wine- 


vessel, prob. from Gk. Stxos, an earthen vessel for wine. 


pity : piety. 
O. F. pite : M. F. pieté : L. pietdtem, from pius, devout. 
plait : pleat : plat (2) : ply : plight (2). 
O. F. pleit : LL. plictum, for plicitum : L. plicdtum, from plicare, 
to fold : F. plier. 
plan : plane : plain : piano. 
L. planus, flat : F. plan, plane, plain : Ital. piano. 
plank : planch. 
F. planch : North. F. planke : L. planca, a flat board. Ci 
* planched gate” (Shaks.). 
plaintiff : plaintive. 
F. plaintif, fem. plaintive : L. planctivus, from planctus, p. p. of 
plangere, to bewail. 
plea : plead. 
O. F. plai, plaid, plait : LL. placitum, from placére, to please 
plum: prune (2). 
A.-S. plume (borrowed) : F. prune: L. prunum, a plum. 
plumb : plunge. 
F. plomb, plonger : L. plumbum, lead. 
poignant : pungent. 
F. poignant : L. pungentem, from pungere, to prick. 
poison : potion. 
F. poison: L. potionem, a draft. 
poitrel : pectoral. 
M. F. poitrel : L. pectorale, from pectus, the breast. 
poke (1) : pouch: poach (1). 
poke, a bag, is of Seand. origin: Icel. poke: F. poche: ©. | 
pouch : to poach an egg is to make a pouch of it. 
pole : pale (2). 
A.-S. pal (borrowed) : L. pilus, a stake. 
policy : polity. 
O. F. policie : F. politie : L. politia : Gk. modirela, from 
roXirns, a citizen. 
polite : polished. 
F. poliss,—stem of pres. part. of polir : L. polire (p. p. politus), 
to make smooth. 
polyp : poulp. 
F. poulpe : L. polypus : Gk. rodtrovs, many-footed. 
pomade : pomatum. 
O. F. pomade, cider : LL. pomata, a drink made from : 
L. pomum, apple. 
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pomp : pump (2). 
F. pompe : L. pompa : Gk. rourh, a sending, procession : pump, 
a shoe for pomp. 
poor $ pauper. 
O. F. povre : L. pauper, poor. 
pope 4 papa. 
A.-S. papa (borrowed) : L. papa, father, pope. 
porch : portico. 
F. porche : Ital. portico: L. porticum, from porta, a door. 
porcupine : porpentine. 
M. E. porkepyn, porpentine : L. porcus, swine + spina, thorn. 
porridge : pottage. 
F. potage, from pot + age (L. -aticum) : porridge, corrup. of 
pottage thru earlier poddige. 
portgrave : portreeve. 
L. portus, harbor + A.-S. gerefa, an officer, bailiff. 
porthors : portass, portesse, portous. 
QO. F. portehors, a portable prayer book, from porter : L. portare, 
to carry + hors (O. F. fors: L. foris) forth, abroad. 
portray : protract. 
O. F. portraire : L. protrahere (p. p. protractum), to draw forth. 
pose (2) : appose. 
pose, aph. form of appose : F. apposer, to put questions to, as 
if from L. ponere, but really from L. pausare, to cease : F. poser, 
hence poser (for apposer), a difficult question. 
posy : poesy. 
M. F. poesie : L. poesis : Gk. rolnais. 
potent : puissant. 
F. puissant : L. potens, potentem, from potis, able +esse, to be. 
poult : pullet. 
F. poulet, dim. of poule : LL. pulla, hen. 
pounce (1) : punch (1). 
thru French from an assumed LL. punctiare, from L. punctum, 
p. p. of pungere. 
pounce (2) : pumice. 
F. ponce: L. pumicem (pumer), pumice. 
pound (2) : pond. 
M. E. pond : A.-S. pund, an inclosure. 
praise : price. 
O. F. preis, pris, value, merit : L. pretium, price. 
prank : prance. 
M. E. pranken, to trim, prancen. See Skeat. 
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preach : predicate. 
O. F. precher : L. praedicare, to declare. 
prentice : apprentice. 
prentice, aph. form of apprentice : O. F. aprentis, aprentif : as- 
sumed LL. apprenditivus, from apprenditus, as if p. p. of appren- 
dere, apprehendere, to lay hold of, to learn. 
priest : presbyter. 
A.-S. préost (borrowed) : L. presbyter : GK. rpecBurepos, elder. 
prim : prime. 
O. F, prim, prime: L. primus, prima. 
primer : premier : primero. 
O. F. primer, premier : Span. primero: L. primdrius, chief. 


primrose : primerole. 
primrose, as if from prima rosa: M. E. primerole, dim. of LL. 


primula, dim. of L. primus, first. 
prison : prehension. 
F. prison: L. prehensionem, from prehendere, to seize. 
privy : private. 
F. privé: L. privdtus, apart. 
probe : prove. 
O. F. prover : L. probare, to test. 
proctor : procurator. 
proctor, contr. of L. procurator. 
property : propriety. 
O. F. properté : M. F. proprieté : L. proprietatem, from L. prop 
rius, one’s own. 
prore : prow. 
F. proue : L. prora, prow. 
prorogue : prorogate. 
O. F. proroguer : L. prorogare, from pro, forward + rogare, 
ask, 
proud : prude. 
O. F. prod, prud, fem. prode, prude: M. E. prud, later proud. 
proxy : procuracy. 


proxy, contr. of procuracy : LL. procuratia : L. procuratio, man 


Lo 


agement. 

prudent : provident. 
F. prudent : L. prudentem, contr. of providentem, pres. part. 9i 
providére, to foresee. 

prune (1) : provine. 
M. E. proinen, prunen: F. provin: provigner : O. F. provain 
L. propdginem (propago) a sucker. 
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pry : prey. 
O. F. prier, to search for plunder : LL. preddére, from L. praeda, 


booty. 

pun : pound (3). 
pound = poun + d (excrescent d) : A.-S. punian, to pound: M. 
E. pounen : pun is to pound into new senses (Skeat). 

punch (2) : punish. 
M. E. punischen, punchen: F. puniss-, stem of pres. part. : 
L. punire, to punish. 

puncheon : punction. 
0. F. (Gascon) pouncheon : F. poingon, a bodkin : L. puncti- 
onem, from pungere, to prick. 

punt (1) : pontoon. 
A.-S. punt (borrowed) : L. ponto, a boat: F. ponton, from L. 
ace. pontonem—of Celtic origin. 

punt (2) : punto: point. 
O. F. point: Span. punto: F. ponter: L. punctum, p. p. of 
pungere, to prick. 

puny : postnate. 
O. F. puisné, younger : L. postnatus, born after. 

pupa : puppy. 
F. poupée, a baby, young of animals, as if from L. *pipdta: L. 
pupa, doll, puppet. 

purl (3) : purfle : profile. 
purl, contr. of purfle: M. F. pourfiler : Ital. profilo: L. pro + 
filum, thread. 

purloin : prolong. 
O. F. pourloigner, to prolong, retard, keep back : F. prolonger : 
L. prolongare, from pro + longus, long. 

purpose (1) : propose. 
O. F. purposer : F. proposer : LL. pausare, to cease, confused in 
meaning with L. ponere, to place. 

purslain, purslane : portulaca. 
O. F. porcelaine, pourcelaine : Ital. porcellana : corrup. from L. 
porcildca, for portuldca. Colloq. pusley. 

pursue : prosecute. 
O. F. pursuir : L. prosequi, prosecutus, from pro + sequi, to 
follow. 

purvey : provide. 
A. F. purveier : L. providére, to foresee. 

purview : proviso. 
O. F. purveu, p. p. of purveoir : L. provisus, (abl. proviso), p. 
p. of providere. 
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puzzle : opposal. 
puzzle, short for opposal, from oppose. 

Quadrel : quadrille : quarrel (2). 
O. F. quarrel: F. quadrille : LL. quadrellus, from L. quadrus, 
square. 

quatern : quadroon. 
O. F. quarteron : Span. cuarteron : LL. quarteronem, a fourth 
part, from L. quartus, fourth. 

quiet : quite : quit : coy : quiétus. 
O. F. coi, from Folk-Lat. quétus : LL. quitus: O. F. quite :L. 
quietus. 

quinsy : squinancy. 
O. F. quinancie, squinancie, aphetic forms of esquinancie, from L. 
ex +- cynanche: Gk. xvvdyxn, from xiwy (xuv-), dog + dyxev, to 
choke. 

quitch : quick. 
A.-S. ewic, alive. Cf. quitch-grass and quick-silver. 


quire : cahier. 
O. F. quaier: F. cahier: LL. quaternum, a collection of four 


leaves. 


Race (3) : radish: radix. 
O. F. rais : F. radis : L. radicem, radix, root. Cf. “a race of 
ginger” (Shaks.). 
rack (4) : wrack, wreck. 
rack = wrack : A.-S. wrec, what is cast ashore : Icel. rek. Cf. 
“go to rack and ruin.” 
rack (5) : arrack. 
rack, aph. form of arrack : Arab. araq, juice, distilled spirits 
Span. r ‘ue, arrack. 
raid : road. 
A.-S. réd, road, North. raid. 
rail (1) : rule. 
O. F. reiile : Norm. F. raile : A. F. reule : L. regula, bar, rule. 
rail (2) : rally (2). 
F. railler, to deride. 
raiment : arraiment. 
raiment, aph. form of arraiment: O. F. arrai, from L. ad + 0. 
F. rai : O. Low G. réde: A.-S. rade : Goth. raidjan, to arrange. 
raise : rear. 
A.-S. rgran: Icel. reisa, to raise. 
raisin : raceme. 
O. F. raisin: Folk L. racimum, L. racémum, a cluster. 
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rake (2) : rakel : rakehell. 
rake, short for rakel, corrupt. to rakehell : M. E. rakel, rash : 
Swed. rakkel, a vagabond, from raka, to run hastily. 

ramp : romp. 
F. ramper, to leap, climb. 

rank : range : ranch. 
O. F. reng: F. rang: Span. rancho: O. H. G. hrine, ring. Cf. 
ranz des vaches. 

rampire : rampart. 
M. F. rempar, rempart, from remparer : L. re + in + parare. 


Cf. “ rampired walls of gold” (Browning). “ The Trojans round 


the place a rampire cast” (Dryden). 
ransom : redemption. 
O. F. raénson, later rangon : L. redemptionem, from red + imere, 
to buy back. 
rapine : ravin : ravine. 
O. F. ravine: F. rapine : L. rapina, plunder. 
rase : raze. 
F. raser : LL. rasdre, from L. radere (p. p. rasum), to scrape. 
ratio : ration : reason. 
O. F. reison : F. raison: L. ratio, rationem. 
ray : radius. 
O. F. raye : L. radius, a ray. 
rayah : ryot. 
Arab. and Hind. raiyah, raiyat, a tenant, peasant. 
realty : reality. 
realty, contr. of reality : F. réalité: L. realitatem. 
reconnaissance : reconnoisance : recognizance. 
O. F. recognoissance : F. reconnaissance, from L. recognoscere. 
recover : recuperate. 
O. F. recovrer : L. recuperare. 
redingote : riding-coat. 
redingote, French adaptation of English riding-coat. 
redouble : reduplicate. 
F. redoubler : L. reduplicare (re + duo + plicare, to fold). 
redoubt : reduit : reduct. 
F. redoute, réduit : L. reductus, p. p. of reducere, to lead back. 
redounding : redundant. 
F. redonder : L. redundare (red, back + unda, a wave), to over- 
flow. 
reeky : reechy. 
A.-S. rée, vapour, smok« 
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rein : retain. 
O. F. reine: L. retinere, to hold back. 
reintegrate : redintegrate. 
L. reintegrare, redintegrare. 
relax : release. 
M. F. relaisser : L. relazare, from re + larus, loose. 
relay (1) : relish. 
O. F. reles, relais : F. relais. 
relic : relique : relict. 
F. relique : L. relicta, p. p. of relinguere, to leave behind. 
remiss : remise. 
F. remise: L. remissus, p. p. of remittere, to send back. 
renaissance : renascence. 
M. F. renaissance : L. renascentia (re, again + nascentia, birth). 


renegade : runagate. 
runagate, corrupt. of O. F. renegat : Span. renegado : LL. rene- 
gatus, from L. re + negare, to deny. 
repair (2) : repatriate. 
O. F. repairer : L. repatriare, to go back to one’s country. 
reply : replica. 


O. F. replica : Ital. replica : L. replicare, to fold back, to repeat. 
reprieve : reprove : reprobate. 
O. F. repreuve, reprover : F. reprouver : L. reprobare (p. p. 
reprobatus), from re + probare, to test. 
rereward : rearguard. 
rereward, old spelling of rearward : F. guard = ward, which see. 
residue : residuum. 
O. F. residu : L. residuum, remainder. 
resin : rosin. 
M. F. resine : Norm. F. rosine : L. resina, gum from trees. 
respite : respect. 
O. F. respit : L. respectum, p. p. of respicere, to look back upon. 
retreat : retract. 
O. F. retrete, later retraite : L. retractum, p. p. of retrahere, to 
draw back. 
revenge : revindicate. 
O. F. revengier : L. revindicare, from re + vindicare, to lay 
claim to. 
revel : rebel. 
O. F. revel, reveler : L. rebellare. 
reward : regard. 
A. F. rewarder : O. F. regarder. Cf. A.-S. weard, a guard. 
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rhomb : rumb (rhumb). 
F. rhombe : Span. rumbo, a ship’s course: L. rhombus: Gk. 


poufos, a thing twirled round. 
rig (3) : ridge. 
A.-S. hrycg, the back : M. E. rig, North. form of rigge. 


rivel : rifle. 
M. E. rivelen : rifle, short for rifled gun: rifle, to groove: O. 
F. rifler, to scratch: A.-S. rifeled, wrinkled : Low G. rifln, to 
furrow. 
rob: robe. 
O. F. rober : F. robe : LL. rauba : O. H. G. raup, booty, garment 
taken from the slain. 
robber : rover. 
Du. roover, a robber, pirate, thief. 
rod : rood. 
A.-S. rid, the cross, a rod or pole. 
romance : romaunt : romanic. 
O. F. romanz, romans, romant : LL. romanice, from Romanicus, 
from Romanus. 
rondel, rondle, roundel : rondeau. 
O. F. rondel: F. rondeau. 
rote (1) : rout : route : rut. 
O. F. rote: F. route : L. rupta, p. p. of rumpere, to break. 
round : rotund. 
O. F. roond : L. rotundus, from rota, a wheel. 
row (3): rouse (2). 
row, as if sing. of rouse : Du. ruus : Swed. rus, drunkenness. Of 
Seandinavian origin. Cf. pea, cherry, shay, ete. 
rowel : rotella. 
M. F. rouelle : LL. rotella, dim. of rota, a wheel. 
royal : regal : real (2). 
F. royal : Span. real: L. regdlem. 
ruby : rouge. 
F. rouge : L. rubeus, red. 
rune : roun: round. 
A.-S. riinian, to whisper, ran, a whisper : O. H. G. rin, a secret. 
ruse : recuse. 
F. ruse, ruser : O. F. reiiser: L. recusare, to refuse, to oppose 
a cause. 


sacristan : sexton. 
sexton, contr. of sacristan: M. F. sacristain : LL. sacristanus, 
from sacer, sacred. 
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saga : saw (2). 
Ieel. saga : A.-S. sagu. 
sage (2): salvia. 
O. F. sauge : L. salvia, sage, from salvdre, to heal. 
saint : sanctum. 
F. saint : L. sanctus, holy. 
salad : sallet. 
F. salade : M. Ital. salata, salted, p. p. from saldre, to salt. 
salary : (salt) cellar. 
F. salaire : L. salarium, salt-money, salt-holder, hence A.-F. 
saler : M. F. saliere : cellar is for selar. 
salon : saloon. 
F. salon, a large room : O. H. G. sal, hall. 
samphire : saint Peter. 
F. herbe de saint Pierre. 
sample : ensample : example. 
O. F. essample : A. F. ensample : L. eremplum, sample, pattern 


sassafras : saxafrage. 
F. sassafras : L. saxafraga, supposed to break stones in th 


bladder. 
sate : satiate. 
sate, short for satiate : L. satiare, from sat, satis, enough. 
savant : sapient. 
F. savant : L. sapientem, pres. part. of sapere, to be wise. 
saveloy : cerebellum. 
saveloy, a kind of sausage containing brains : F. cervelas, from 
Ital. cervellata, from cervello : L. cerebellum, dim. of cerebrum, 
brain. 
savine : sabine. 
A.-S. safine (borrowed): L. sabina (herba), Sabine herb. 
scabby : shabby. 
A.-S. sceb, scab. 
scaffold : catafalque. 
O. F. escafaut, *escafalt, short for escadafalt—es (L. er) 
Ital. catafalco, a funeral canopy, whence F. catafalque. 
seale (1) : shale. 
A.-S. scealu : O. H. G. scala : O. F. escale. Cf. G. schale. 
scandal : slander. 
F. scandale: L. scandalum: Gk. oxdvdarov, stumbling-block, 
offence : O. F. escandle, later esclandre, whence slander. 
sear (2) : scaur: shear: shore: score : skerry. 
A.-S. sceran, to shear, p. p. scoren, hence score and shore : 
sker, an isolated rock in the sea. 
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scarce : excerpt. 
O. F. escars : LL. scarpsus, for excarpsus : L. excerptus, 
of excerpere, to pick out. 
scarf : scrap: scrip (1). 
A.-S. scearfe, a fragment: Icel. skrap: A. F. escrepe, a scarf, 
hence scrip, a small bag made of a scrap. Cf. N. Fries. skrap, a 
scrip. 
scatter : shatter. 
A.-S, scateran : M. E. scatteren, shatteren. 
schedule : cedule. 
F. cedule : L. schedula, a small leaf of paper. 
school (2) : shoal: seull (3). 
A.-S. scolu, a troop : M. E. scole, shole : scull (Shaks., Milton). 
scot : shot. 
Icel. skot : A.-S. scot: M. E. schot: O. F. escot. “Experienced 
men of the world know very well that it is best to pay scot and 
lot as they go along” (Emerson). 
“A man is never .... welcome to a place till some certain 


Per) 


shot be paid and the hostess say ‘ Welcome (Shakspere ). 
scour: skirr: secur: exeur. 
O. F. escourre : L. excurrere. 
scourge : excoriate. 
A. F. escorge : L. excoriatum, p. p. of excoriare, to flay. 
scranny : scrannel : scrawny. 
Swed. Norw. skran, weak, thin, lean. 
screech : shriek : shrike. 
Icel. skreakja : Swed. skrika, to shriek. 
scrawl : scrabble. 
scrawl, contr. of scrabble, freq. of scrape, to scratch with some- 
thing sharp. 
scuffle : shuffle. 
freq. of scuff (Scand.) : Swed. skuffa, to shove. 
scuttle (1) : skillet. 
A.-S. seutel (borrowed) : O. F. escuelette : L. scutella, a dish. 
seal : sigil. 
O. F. seel : L: sigillun, dim. of stgnum, mark. 
search : shark : shirk. 
O. F. cercher : Picard, cherquier : L. circare, to go round, from 
circus, a ring: shirk. variant of sherk, shark. In late Latin 
cireare meant to hunt (see Grandgent’s Introduction to Vulgar 
Latin. ) 
secret : secrete. 


O. F. secret : L. secretus, p. p. of secernere, to separate. 
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sect : sept : set (2) : suit : suite. 
F. secte: Ital. setta: LL. secta, setta, a set of people, a suit 
of clothes : O. F. siute : F. suite : L. secuta, p. p. of sequi, to 
follow. 
seek : (be)seech. 
A.-S. sécan : M. E. seke, seche. 
selvage : selfedge. 
M. Du. selfegge, selvage. 
sennet : signet. 
O. F. sinet, senet : F. signet, dim. of signe : L. signum, a mark. 
sergeant : servant. 
O. F. sergant, serjant: F. servant: L. servientem, pres. part. 
of servire, to serve. 
sever : separate. 
O. F. sevrer : L. separare, to separate. 


sham : shame. 
sham, “a London slang term, due to North. E. sham, a shame, 
hence trick” (Skeat) : A.-S. sceamu, scamu. 

shamefaced : shamefast. 
shamefaced, corrupt. of shamefast: A.-S. scamfest, fast in 


shame, modesty. 
shammy : chamois. 
F. chamois, a kind of antelope. 
shard : sherd. 
A.-S. sceard, a fragment. from sceran, to cut. 
shawm : calamus. 
F. chaume : i. calamus, reed. 
shed (2) : shade : shadow. 
A.-S. sceadu : Kent. shed, a shade. 
shiver (1) : quiver (1). 
A.-S. ewifer,* cifer : M. E. chiveren. 
shred : screed. 
A.-S. seréade, a shred. 
shrew : screw (2). 
A.-S. scéawa, a shrew-mouse, “having a venomous bite” 
North. screw, a vicious horse. Cf. shrewd, p. p. M. E. schrewen, 
from schrewe, malicious. 
shrub (1) : serub. 
A.-S. scrob, brush-wood. 
shrub (2) : syrup: sherbet. 
Arab. sharab, shurab, shorbat, shirb, shrub from Arab. shoriba : 
M. F. syrop. 
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sir : sire : senior. 
F. sire : L. sentor, elder. 
size : assize. 
size, aph. form of assize : O. F. assise (p. p. of asseoir), assem- 
bly of judges, tax, ete. : L. assessus, p. p. of assidere, to sit near. 
skewer : skiver : shiver (2). 
Dan. Swed. skifer, slate. Not proved. 
skiff : ship. 
A.-S. scip: O. H. G. skiff : M. F. esquif. 
skirl : shrill. 
Norw. skryla, to cry shrilly : M. E. schrillen. 
skirmish : scrimmage. 
scrimmage, scrummage, corrupt. of skirmish: O. F. eskirmiss, 
a stem of eskermir, to fence : hence secrimer, a fencing master. 
skirt : shirt. 
A.-S. seyrte (sceort, short). : Icel. skyrta. 
skittle : shuttle. 
M. E. schitel : A.-S. scyttel : Dan. skyttel, a shuttle. 
slaver : slabber. 
Icel. slafra: Fries. slabbern, to slaver. 
sleek : slick. 
Icel. slike : Fries. slik : M. E. slike. 
sleight : sloyd. 
Icel. slags, slyness : Swed. sloyd, dexterity. 
sleuth : slot (2). 
O. F. esclot: Icel. sloth, a track: M. E. sloth, sleuth: Cf. 
sleuth-hound and slot-hound. 
slogan : slughorn. 
slughorn, corrupt. of slogan : M. Sec. slogorne : Gael. sluagh 
(army) + ghairm (cry). 
sloop : shallop: chaloupe. 
Du. sloep: F. chaloupe. 
smack : smatch. 
A.-S. sme@c, taste. Cf. “Thy life hath had some smatch of 
honor in it.”—Shaks. 
smudge : smutch : smootch. 
Dan. smuds, dirt : Swed. smuts, dirt, smut. 
snack : snatch. 


M. E. snacchen : Du. snakken, to grasp. 
snivel: sniffle : snuffle. 
M. E. snuvelen, snevelen: From A.-S. snofl, mucus. 
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snub : sneb : snib. 
sneb (Spenser), variant of snib (Chaucer) : M. E. snibben, 
reprimand : Dan. snibba : Swed. snubba: Fries. snubbe. 


soil: sole. 
A. F. soil: LL. solea, soil, ground. 
soldan : sultan. 
F. sultan : Span. soldan: Arab. sultan, a ruler, prince. 
solder : solidate. 
O. F. souder : L. solidare, to make solid. 
solid : sou. 
F. sou: L. solidus, solid, a coin. Cf. 1. s. d., librae, sol: 





denarii. 
sombre : sombrero. 
F. sombre: Span. sombrero, from L. subumbra (Diez) or 





umbra (Littré). 
s0p : sup : soup. 
A.-S. sipan : Icel. soppa : Low G. soppe: F. soupe, souper. 
soprano : sovereign. 
O. F. souverain : Ital. soprano: LL. superdnus, chief. 
sough : surf. 
A.-S. swégan, to resound: M. E. swough: surf, for earlier 
suffe. Cf. “the suffe of the sea” (Hakluyt). 
souse : sauce. 
souse, variant of sauce: F. sauce: L. salsa, salted. 
spawn : expand. 
M. F. espandre: L. expandere, to spread out. 
special : especial. 
O. F. especial : L. specialis, from species, kind. 
spell (4) : spill (1). 
M. E. speld, a splinter : A.-S. speld, a torch to light a candle. 
spend : expend. 
A.-S. spendan (borrowed) : L. expendere, to weigh out. 
spice : species. 
O. F. espice, spice : L. species, kind, later Latin, spice. 
spider : spinner. 
A.-S. spider (for spinther), from spinnan, to spin : Dan. spinde 
spoil : spoliate. 
O. F. espolier : L. spoliare, from spolium, booty. 
sport : disport. 
sport, aph. form of disport : O. F. se desporter, to amuse oneself 
L.. disportare, to carry away. 
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spouse : espouse. 
O. F. espouse : L. sponsa (a betrothed woman), p. p. of spondere, 
to promise. Cf. sponsor. 

sprint : spurt (2). 
Icel. spretta, for sprenta, sprinta (Noreen), to spring, bound : 
sprette, a spring, spurt. 


sprite: spirit: spright(ly). 


A. F. espirit : F. esprit : L. spiritus, from spirare, to breathe. 
spruce : Prussia. 
M. E. spruce= Prussia: “fashionable dress. .... after the 
manner of Prussia or Spruce” (Hall’s Chronicle). Cf. spruce 
leather, spruce pine, spruce beer. 
spunk : sponge. 
O. F. esponge: L. spongia : Gk. oroyyid,a sponge : Irish sponc, 
sponge, spongy wood. 
spur: spoor. 
A.-S. spor, a foot-track : Du. spoor. 
spurge : expurgate. 
O. F. espurge, spurge, espurger : L. expurgare, to cleanse away. 
spurt (1) : sprout. 
A.-S. *spriitan, spryttan: M. E. sprutan. 
squall : squeal. 
Swed. sqvala, to gush out : Norw. skvella, to squeal. 
squash : quash. 
O. F. esquasser, quasser: L. quassare, exquassare, to shatter. 
Disputed. 
squire (1) : esquire. 
O. F. escuier: LL. seutarius, shield-bearer, from scutum, a 
shield. 
squire (2) : square. 
O. F. esquarre, esquierre: LL. exquadrare, from L. quadrus, 
four-cornered. Cf. “ with golden squire ” 
stablish : establish. 


(Spenser). 


O. F. establiss, a stem of establir: L. stabilire, from stabilis, 
firm. 

stave : staff. 
A.-S. stef, pl. stafas. 

steer (2) : star(board). 
A.-S. st€oran, styran, to steer: A.-S. stéor-bord (stéor, rudder), 
the side on which the steersman stood. 

stench : stink. 
A.-S. stenc, odor, often in a good sense. 
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sterling : Easterling. 
A. F. esterling : Easterling, “ popular names of German traders 
in England whose money was of the purest quality.” See \. £, 
D. 


stick : stitch. 
A.-S. stice : stician, to prick. Cf. steeks (Burns), for stitches. 


story : history. 
A. F. storie: O. F. estoire : L. historia. 
stove : stew. 
O. F. estuve, het-house, stove, stew: O. H. G. stupa, hot room 
for bath. 
straight : stretched. 
A.-S. streht, p. p. of streccan, to stretch. 
strait : strict. 
A. F. estreit : L. strictum, p. p. of stringere, to draw tight. 
strange : extraneous. 
O. F. estrange : L. extraneus, from extra, without. 
strap : strop. 
A.-S. stropp (borrowed) : L. struppus, stroppus, a strap. 
stretch : streek, streak. 
M. E. strecchen: A.-S. streccan. 
stunt : stint. 
A.-S. styntan: M. E. stinten, stenten, stunten. 
sty (1): ste(ward). 
A.-S. stigu, a sty, pen. A.-S. stiweard, a sty ward. 
suage : assuage. 
suage, aph. form of assuage: O. F. assouagier, from L. ad + 
suavis, sweet. 
subtle : subtile. 
O. F. sotil, soutil: L. subtilem, finely woven, from sub + tela, 
a web. 
succory : chicory. 
succory, for siccory or cichory : F. chicorée : L. cichorium. 
such : so like. 
M. E. sich, sech, such: A.-S. swyle, from swa (so) + lie (like). 
sudden : subitaneous. 
O. F. sodain, sudain: LL. subiténus: L. subitaneus from 
subitum, p. p. of subire, to go stealthily. 
sultry : sweltry. 
sultry, variant of sweltry, for sweltery : M. E. swelteren, to 
swelter. 
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summerset, somerset : somersault. 
F. soubresaut : M. F. soubresault: L. supra (over) + saltum 
(leap). 
suppliant : supplicant. 
F. suppliant: L. supplicantem, pres. part. of supplicare, to 
beseech. 
surcease : supersede. 
O. F. surcis, p. p. of surseoir: L. super + sedére, to sit. 
surcharge : supercargo. 
F. surcharge: L. super + Span. cargo, freight : LL. carricare, 
to load a car. 
sure : secure. 
O. F. seiir: L. securus. 
surety : security. 
O. F. seiirté: F. securité: L. securitatem. 


surface : superficies. 


F. surface: L. superficies. 
surge : source, 
O. F. stem sourge, as in sourgeant, pres. part. of soudre: O. F. 
sorse, fem. of sors, p. p. of sordre (F. soudre) : L. surgere, to 
rise. 
survey : supervise. 
A. F. surveier : LL. supervidére : L. super + vidére, p. p. visum. 
swath : swarth. 
A.-S. swafu, a track. For intruded r in swarth, cf. varlet, 
for valet, ete. 
swoon : swound. 
M. E. swounen, from M. E. swowen: A.-S. swoégan, to sigh as 
the wind. Cf. sound from M. E. soun. 


Tabor : tambour. 
M. F. tabour: F. tambour: Span. tombor: Arab. tambir, a 
kind of guitar. 
tache (1) : tack. 
O. F. tache, nail, fastening : Dan., Fries. takke. 
taffrail : tableau. 
Du. tafereel, dim. of tafel: F. tableau, dim. of F. table: L. 
tabula. 
taint : tint, tinct. 
F. teint: L. tinctum, p. p. of tingere, to dye. 
tamper : temper. 
A.-S. temprian (borrowed) : L. temperare, to qualify. 


~ 


3] 
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tansy : athanasia. 
O. F. tanasie : LL. athanasia : Gk. d0avacla, immortality. 
tarre : tarry. 
A.-S. tergan, to vex : M. E. tarien, to worry, hence hinder, delay. 
task : tax. 
O. N. F. tasque : LL. tasca, tava, a tax. 
tawdry : St. Awdry (Audrey). 
L. Ethelreda. Cf. “tawdry lace,” lace bought at St. Awdry’s 
fair. 
tawny : tanny. 
F. tanné, p. p. of tanner, to tan. 
techy, tetchy : touchy. 
M. E. teche, whim: O. F. teche, tache, a blemish : changed to 
touchy, as if sensitive to the touch. 
tent (1) : tense (2) : toise. 
F. tente: LL. tenta: L. tentum, p. p. of tendere to stretch 
another form of p. p. is tensum, whence tense and F. toise. (Ci 
intent and intense. 


tent (2) : tempt. 
F. tenter, earlier tempter : L. tentare, temptare, to try : proba 
bly taunt is from the O. F. form tanter, but see Skeat. 


tercel : tarsel : tassel (2). 
O. F. tercel, from tiers, tierce, a third: L. tertius. The male 
of any hawk is so called because it is “third smaller than th 
female.” 
terebinth : turpentine. 
Norm. F. turbentine: M. F. turbentine: L. terebinthus : G! 
repéBivOos, turpentine tree. 
term : terminus. 
F. terme: L. terminus. 
thatch : thack. 
A.-S. Jaec : North. E. thack (Burns). 
then : than. 
A.-S. Jonne : M. E. thanne. 
thread : thrid. 
A.-S. red, from thrawan, to twist. 
thresh : thrash. 
A.-S. Jerscan, to thresh. 
through : thorough. 
A.-S. Jurh : ME. thuruh, thoru. 
tinsel : stencil : scintilla. 
M. F. estincele : L. seintilla, a spark. 
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tithe : tenth. 
A.S. téofa, teonfa, the tenth : tithe, for tinthe, from 
tyn, tien, ten. 
to : too. 
A.-S. té. 
ton: tun. 
A.-S. tunne (borrowed) : LL. tunna, a cask. 
tone : tune. 
A.-F. tun: F. ton: L. tonus: Gk. révos, tone. 
tort : tortoise: (nas)turtium. 
O. F. tortis, crooked : F. tort : L. tortum, p- p. of torquére, to 
twist : nasturtium = nose-twister, from the sharp smell. 
touch : tuck (3). 
F. toucher : O. F. toquer. Cf. toesin. 
tour : turn. 
F. tour: L. tornus : Gk. répvos, a lathe. 


tousle : tussle. 
Freq. of touse, to pull about. 

tow (1) : tug: taut. 
M. E. towen, togen: A.-S. tog, as in togen, p. p. of téon, to 
pull : Icel., Swed. tog, a rope to pull by : M. E. toht, toght, p. p. 


of togen, drawn tight, taut. 
track : trek. 
F. trac : Du. trek—of Teutonic origin. 
trait : tract. 
F. trait : L. tractum, p. p. of trahere, to draw. 
traitor : traditor. 
O. F. traitor : L. traditor, from tradere, to betray. 
trance : transit. 
F. transe : L. transitus, from transire, to pass away. 
transmew : transmute. 
F. transmuer : L. transmutare, to transform. 
trass : terrace. 
M. F. terrace: M. Ital. terrazza, from L. terra, earth. 
travel : travail. 
F. travail, toil. 
traverse : transverse. 
M. F. travers, cross-wise : L. transversus, from trans + vertere, 
to turn. 
treachery : trickery. 
O. F. trecherie, tricherie, triquerie, from tricher : Norm. dial. 
triquer, to trick : L. tricdri, from tricae, wiles. 
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treacle : theriac. 


O. F. triacle, theriaque : L. thériaca, antidote against bites of 


wild beasts : Gk. @npiaxd, from @nplov, a wild animal. 
treason : tradition. 

O. F. traison : L. traditionem, from, tradere, to betray. 
treasure : thesaurus. 

QO. F. tresor : L. thesaurus : Gk. @noavpés, a store laid up. 
treble : triple. 

O. F. treble : L. triplum, three-fold. 
trespass : transpass. 

O. F. trespasser : LL. transpassare, to step over. 
trifle : truffle. 


M. E. trufle, trefle: M. F. trufle, dim. of truffe, a gibe, jest, < 
truffle, from trufre: L. tubera. Cf. Ital. tartufo (terrae tuber) 


a truffle, whence Ger. kartoffel, earlier tartuffel, a potato. 
troth : truth. 

A.-S. tréowS, from tréowe, true. 
trump : triumph. 


trump, corrupt. of triumph: O. F. triomphe: L. triumphus. 


truss : trousseau. 
O. F. trousse, troussel, a bundle: F. trousseau. 
tuberose : tuberous. 
F. tubereuse: L. (polyanthes) tuberosa, from tuber, a bulb 
tulip : turban. 
M. F. tulippe, tulippan : Ital. tulipa, tulipano, from likeness 
a turban: Turk. tulbend, a turban. 


Umbel : umbrella. 


4 
to 


Ital. umbrella, ombrella, dim. of ombra: L. umbra, a shade : 


L.. umbella, a parasol. 
umber : umbra. 
F. ombre: Ital. ombra: L. umbra. 


unit : unity. 
M. F. unite: F. unité: L. unitatem, from unus, one. 
unco : uncouth. 
unco (Scot) : A.-S. uneiiZ, unknown, hence strange ; un 
p. p. of cunnan, to know. 


Vade : fade. 
O. F. fader : M. Du. vadden: L. vapidum, stale, tasteless. 
“summer leaves are vaded” (Shaks). 


Cf 
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yail: avail. 
vail, aph. form of avail. M. E. availen: O. F. a+valoir 
(valer) : L. ad + valére, to be of use. 

vail (2) : avale. 
vail, vale, aph. of avale: O. F. avaler, to let fall down: L. 
ad + vallem, valley. 

vair : various. 
F. vair: L. varius. 

varlet : valet. 
F. vaslet, varlet, valet, dim. of O. F. vasal: LL. vasellus, a 
tenant, subject. 

vast : waste. 
F. vaste: O. F. wast: L. vastus, waste. 

veneer : fournish. 
veneer, formerly fineer: F. fournir: G. funiren: O. F. four- 
niss, a stem of fournir. 

vertex : vortex. 
L. vertex, vortex, from vertere, to turn. 

vervain : verbena. 
F. vervaine: L. verbéna. 

vie : invite. 
M. E. vien, aph. of envien: L. invitare, to invite. 

village : villatic. 
F. village: L. villaticus, from villa, a farm house. Cf. “ tame 
villatie fowl.” Milton. 

visor, vizor : visard. 
visard (excrescent d) : M. F. visiere : M. E. visere, from M. F. 
vis, the face. 

vowel : vocal. 
O. F. vouel : L. vocalis, vocal. 

voyage : viaticum. 
F. voyage : L. viaticum, from via, way. 


Wage : gage. 


O. F. wage, later gage: LL. wadium : Goth. wadi, a pledge. 
wain : wagon. 


A.-S. wien,’ weegn : Du. wagen. 

warble : whirl. 
M. E. werbelen : O. F. werbler : M. H. G. werbelen : G. wirblen, 
to whirl, to warble; same as M. E. whirlen, for whirflen : Dan. 
hvirvle : Icel. hrifla. 

ward : guard. 
A.-S. weard, a guard, weardian, to guard: O. F. warder, later 
garder—of Teutonic origin. 
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warden : guardian. 
A. F. wardein : O. F. gardein: LL. gardianus, a guardian. 
warrison : garrison. 
O. F. warison, garison: O. H. G. warjon, to protect. 
warranty : guarantee. 
O. F. warantie, garantie, p. p. of warantir, garantir. 
wayward : awayward. 
M. E. aweiward, weiward, turned away. 
weald, wald : wold. 
A. S. weald, a forest. 
whortleberry : huckleberry. 
Formerly hurtle-berry : A.-S. heorot (hart) + berige (berry) : 
Skeat. But cf. A.-S. wyrtil, a small shrub. 
wick (2) : wich. 
A.-S. wic (borrowed) : L. vicus, a village. Cf. Warwick and 
Greenwich. 
wight : whit. 
A.-S. wiht, creature, thing. 
wile : guile. 
A.-S. wil, a wile : O. F. guile——of Germanic origin. 
wise (2) : guise. 
A.-S. wise, way, manner : O. F. guise : O. H. G. wisa. 
wivern, wyvern, weever : viper. 
A. F. wyvre: O. F. wivre: L. vipera, a viper. Final n as in 
bitter-n. 
wrastle : wrestle. 
A.-S. wrxstlian, to wrestle, freq. of wrxstan, to wrest. 
wrath (adj.) : wroth. 
A.-S. wrdJ, crooked, etc. : M. E. wrath, wroth. Cf. wrifan, to 
writhe. 


Yelk : yolk. 
M. E. yelke, yolke: A.-S. geoleca, geolca, yellow part, from 
geolu, yellow. 

yelp : yap, yaup, yawp. 

A.-S. gielpan, to boast : Icel. gjalpa, to yelp. 

yield, ’ild: guild, gild(ale). 

M. E. gilde: A. 8. gieldan, gildan, geldan, to pay : Icel. gtldt, 
a payment, a guild: gildale, a drinking bout in which every 
one pays an equal share. 

ywis : I wis. 

A.-S. gewis, certain, certainly: M. E. y-wis, iwis, then erro- 

neously J wis. 
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Zany : Johnny. 
Ital. zanni, familiar form of Giovanni, a silly John—of Heb. 
origin. 

zenith : azimuth. 
Arab. as-samit, from as (=al, the) + samt (quarter, direc- 
tion): samt became semt of which Span. zenit is a corruption, 
hence F. zenith. 

zero : cipher. 
Ital. zero, short for zefiro: LL. zephyrum: Arab. sifr: O. F. 
cifre : Span. ctfra. 


Epwarp A. ALLEN. 
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X.—SEGISMUNDO’S SOLILOQUY ON LIBERTY IN 
CALDERON’S LA VIDA ES SUENO. 


Spanish poets of the seventeenth century were very fond 
of the contrast between the physical limitations of men, 
especially when prisoners,— ces eternels envieux des mouclws 
et des oiseaux” (Victor Hugo)—and the freedom of birds 
that fly at will, or of “fishes that tipple in the deep.” But 
nowhere has the comparison been given such artistic form 
and signal appropriateness as in the mouth of Calderon’s 
hero, Segismundo. This young Titan felt himself fettered 
by stone walls. They were a real prison to him and |i 
rebelled against his lot. He was not in a mood to admit, 
had it even occurred to him to do so, the superior advantage 
of man’s mental freedom over the physical freedom of fishes 
and birds and brutes, or running brooks. But the thought 
was not original with Calderon, nor, according to %r. 
Menéndez y Pelayo, was it original with any of Calderon's 
immediate predecessors, but went back to the Greek phi- 
losopher, Philo.' Lope de Vega was probably the first to 
transplant the conceit to Spanish soil,—and it bore abundant 
fruit. In one of his early plays, El Remedio en la desdicha,’ 
written before the close of the sixteenth century, occur the 
following verses : 


'See the Acad. ed. of Lope de Vega, Iv, xxxviii, where it is stated t 
the indebtedness to the Greek writer was first noted by Joseph Fernandez 
Vinjoy, in his translation of Philo’s Slog rodir:xod, El Republico més 
1788. The text was accessible to sixteenth and seventeenth century poets 
in Segismundo Galenio’s translation. Vinjoy’s work is very rare,—there 
is no copy at the National Library, Madrid. The treatise in question is 
not found in any of the editions of Philo’s works accessible to me. 

? Ed. Rivad., 11, 144c-145. It may be noted here, once and for all, that 
unless indicated, the material of this study, has not been used before in 
this connection. 
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Rendido estoy 4 tu nobleza, y veo 
Que mi ignorancia fué mi propio engaiio ; 
Aunque si amor 4 todos da disculpa, 
¢ Porqué no la tendran mi amor y celos? 
Si tG, si tus soldados, si los hombres 
Si las aves, los peces, si las fie ras, 
Si todo sabe amor, si todo teme 
Perder su bien, y con sus celos propios 
Defiende casa, nido, mar y cueva, 
Llora, lamenta, gime, y brama ; advierte 
Que celos y sospechas me obligaron 
Al desatino que 4 tus pies me rinde. 


We are here, in some respects, far from Segismundo’s 


complaint, and near it only in so far as a contrast is 


suggested between Arraez (the speaker) and certain animals 
under similar conditions. Lope cites aves (plural), peces 
and fieras (equivalent to brutos), and omits only the arroyo 
of Segismundo’s soliloquy. There is no imagery employed 
whatsoever, and, finally, it is not a question here of liberty 
but of love and jealousy. 

But Lope offers a closer parallel, and one that Calderon 
must have seen, for he was elsewhere in La vida es suefio 
indebted to the play in which it occurs, Barlén y Josafd 
(ca. 1611) : 

Tristeza, sefior, recibo 
y justo desasosiego 


De verme preso sin causa. 
¢ En qué, sefior, te ofendf ? 
4 Qué es lo que temes de mf 
Que tanto rigor te causa ? 


Nace el corderillo tierno, 
y salta luego en el prado, 
Porque apenas destetado 
Sufre el natural gobierno. 


Un ave arroja del nido, 
Aun antes de tener alas, 
El pollo 4 las claras salas 
Del aire, y vuela aterido. 
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iA quién después que nacié 
Se negé la luz del cielo, 

Pues el que nace en el suelo 
Se dice que 4 luz salié? 


Mas no se dird por mf, 
Que ha tanto que soy nacido, 


| y nunca 4 luz he salido ; 
Que 4 las tinieblas salf.. . .} 
? 


a seme ce ib SORES: 





This quotation at once suggests a parallel mental attitude 


Saecipestidhititeeh 


in the victims of paternal tyranny, and prepares for the 
amplified imagery and verbal effects of Calderon’s rendering. 

In Lope’s Lo que ha de ser, dated 1624, Prince Alexander 
complaining, likewise, of imprisonment at the hands of his 
father, says, in part : 


i ti Si 


F é Qué es lo que quiere de mf 
El Rey? ; Para qué nacf, 
Si aqui me quiere enterrar ? 
j Tantos afios como tengo, 
Preso en aqueste castillo ! 
j Por Dios, que me maravillo 
Como la vida entretengo ! 
4 Qué hice en naciendo yo? 
¢ Qué intenté, sin lengua y manos? 
Decid, dioses soberanos, 
¢ Qué inocencia os ofendié ?? 


For the present study the most important line in this 
passage is the first verse of the third stanza, ;Qué hice en 
naciendo yo? which gives in epitome the theme of Cal- 
deron’s introductory stanzas, and prepares for the subsequent 
amplification. But, lest it be objected that the parallel is 
wholly accidental, the following lines from Prince Alexan- 
der’s speech in a later scene ought to be noted : 





sy 





xan 


1 Noted by Krenkel in his edition of La vida es suefio, 1881, pp. 18-19. 
7 Ed. Rivad., 0, 508. 
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Asi lo creo, Severo, 
y el Rey, mi sefior, lo manda ; 
Pero entre tantos contentos, 
Fiestas, comedias y galas, 
No hallo para mi gusto 
La libertad que me falta. 
Sale coronado el sol 
De su diadema dorada ; 
Seca las fingidas perlas 
Que dié 4 las flores el alba ; 
y despreciando su cueva, 
Por las asperas montafias 
El mas feroz animal 
Libre corre, alegre caza. 
Hasta el mis probre pastor 
Desampara su cabafia, 
y 4su gusto y albedrié 
Lleva sus traviesas cabras. . . 


Finally, before leaving Lope de Vega, it may be noted 
that in El animal profeta (attributed, also, to Mira de 
Mesqua), we have an example of a monologue of some- 
what similar content, composed like Segismundo’s in stately 
décimas : 


é Qué barbaro hiciera tal 
con otros brutos iguales, 
Si vemos los animales, 
Sin sentido racional, 
Tener aficién igual 
A los que les dieron ser ? 
Pues yo que llego 4 tener 
Natural distinto, ; hab{fa 
De intentar tal tiranfa? 
Ilusién debié de ser. . . .? 


The décima stanza was not so limited in its use as Lope 
stated in his Arte de hazer comedias, where he asserts that 


' [bid., 511b. 
* Ed. Acad., rv, 400. A passage in Lope’s El Milagro por los celos, ibid., 


X, 205b, is more remotely reminiscent of the same thought. 
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it is good for complaints (queras).' Rengifo, in the Ari 
poética espaftolu, says of décimas: “they are very appro- 
priate for conceits (agudos conceptos) and loas and dialogues.” 
In point of fact the décima was very rarely used by the 





dramatists, and that mostly in pompous soliloquies, which 
sometimes, as in Lope’s E/ premio de la hermosura,’ turned 
into dialogue. Calderon was no nice versifier, judged from 
the standpoint of variety and appropriateness of strophiec 
forms. In the case in question, however, he was most fortu- 
nate in his choice; but under the circumstances it would be 
idle to attempt to decide whether or not his use here of 
décimas was original with him. 

Lope was not the only dramatist to anticipate Calderon. 
Mira de Mesqua composed certain lines that may be cited 
next. In his Pruebas de Christo Job avers that he has 
examined man and has found that : 

a nacido 
para el trauajo y que a sido 
centro de miserias sumas, 
como el abe que sus plumas 
vfana a los vientos dié 
6 como el pez que nacié 
para cortar las espumas.”* 


Nothing derogatory to man is implied in the comparison. 
In the same author’s Vida y muerte de la monja de Portugal, 
Maria reproaches herself for her vain aspirations : 

E] auecilla simple se sustenta 


del campo, y se alimenta 
en la regi6én del viento, 


‘Ed. Morel-Fatio, 1. 307. 2 Ed. Acad., x, 455. 

3MS. Bibl. nac., Madrid, catél. No. 2763, fol. 5. Readers will recal 
that there is something remotely akin in that classic selection, Ufano, aleg 
altivo, enamorado . . . often attributed to Mira. There too we havi 
comparison suggested between man and a bird (el pardo gilguerillo), a 
lambkin, ete. 
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y se puede dezir tiene su assiento ; 
la fiera el monte habita, 

que vidas roba, y esperancas quita. 

La concha nacarada perlas cria, 

la mina el oro embia, 
si bien rusticamente 

el sol cada majiana en el oriente 

nos muestra su luz pura 

desterrando la noche triste obscur[a]. 
Todo tiene principio, origen tuvo, 

mas no sé donde huvo 

intento como el mio, 


ni tan desatinado desvario, . . .! 


As is seen, Mary cortrasts her lot with that of the little 
bird, the wild beast, the shell, etc., but only in the matter 
of origin, not of freedom. 

Again, in Mira’s Examinarse de rey the Infanta solilo- 


quizes as she sees birds flying about in front of her gallery : 


Alli en el ayre miro 
que andan las aves en hermoso jiro 
su libertad amando, 
Alli el aguila sube 
a coronar de plumas parda nube 
y los rayos mas puros ba dorando. 
Sube la exalazién, ama su zentro 
el calido vapor, y estando dentro 
de la nube ligera 
rebienta por salir y ama su esfera. 
Alli la impia nube 
en la rregion segunda conjelada 
en blancas mariposas desatada 
ama la tierra que atraves la neue 
ensefiando esta amor el ayre frio, 
y no quiere aprenderlo el pecho mio. 
Si al mar llevo los ojos 
hallo que ensefia amor si 
abrazar quiere el] biento 


' Parte treinta y tres de comedias nuevas . . . 1670, 179. The play is of 
uncertain date, but seems to be one of Mira’s early productions. 
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y la esenzion de sus prisiones ama. 

Si pierde la soberuia y el aliento 

y retrata el firmamento 

y su ymagen(a) adora 

en sus carteles mora 

senos muestran auezes 

con guirnaldas de nacar y azugenas 

festejadas de exercitos de pezes, 

la concha ama el rrocio 

solo no saue amor el pecho mio. 
Pues si la tierra beo 

todo es mostrar amor yedras y parras 

en olmos y pigarras 

son dotrina y trofeo 

de amor que en berdes lagos 

nos ensefian a amar dandose abragos. 

Pajarillos y flores 

se bisten con amor barios colores 

que las flores son aues 

immobiles y graues 

y los pajaros son los rramilletes, 

que en rusticas canzones y motetes 

suelen dezir bolantes 

(aunque atomos de plumas) tambien somos amantes. 
En tierra en biento en mar aman en suma 

aues pezes y fresas (read fieras ) 

y en todas tres esferas 

se dize aqui ay amor, amor se escriue 

solo mi pecho sin amores biue.! 


What joy it must have been to hear such a stately and 
well-rounded monologue recited on the stage.? Attention 
may be drawn to the refrain which appears for the first time 
in the passages under discussion.* The lines moreover recal| 


Tisbea’s vaunt in El Burlador de Sevilla: 


'MS., 1219, Bibl. nac., Madrid. The text is hopelessly corrupt and 
the variants, which the manuscript offers repeatedly, are of little avail. 

2Act I, sc. x. 

*The use of the refrain in monologues is worth insisting upon. Some 
readers may recall how effective it is in Lisardo’s soliloquy in Lope’s la 
lave de la honra (ed. Rivad., 11, 129-30). Another version (in décimas) by 
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Yo de cuantas el mar 
Pies de jazmin y rosa 
En sus riberas besa 
Con fugitivas olas, 
Sola de amor exenta, 
Como en ventura sola, 
Tirana me reservo 
De sus prisiones locas. . . . 


The bold imagery too, for example, atomos de plumas, 
shows how the literary atmosphere was being prepared for 
Calderon’s flor de pluma (bird), bajel de escamas (fish), ete. 
The old order of things had to change before Segismundo’s 
pompous décimas could be created. 

If some of these excerpts may seem only vaguely remi- 
niscent of Philo’s conceit, and wholly irrelevant to the study 
of the evolution of this poetical theme, the following sonnet 
in Guillen de Castro’s E/ Narciso en su opinion is very im- 
portant indeed. There can be little doubt but that Calderon 
had it before him when composing his version : 

Apenas tiene pluma el avecilla, 
Cuando pone en los vientos el cuidado ; 


El] mas menudo pez del mar salado 
Suele atreverse 4 su arenosa orilla. 


Deja el monte la tierna cervatilla, 
y aunque con su peligro pace el prado, 
Las fitiles defensas del ganado 
Pierde tal vez la mansa corderilla. 


Sube al aire la tierra mas pesada, 
Sale de madre el mis pequefio rfo, 
El cobarde mayor saca la espada. 


La menor esperanza finge lirio, 
y solamente la mujer honrada 
Tiene sin libertad el albedrfo! ! 


Mira will be found in No hay dicha. .. (Act. III) dated 1628. The 
refrain is interesting : 

Y siendo yo racional 

es eterna mi tristeza. 


‘Ed. Rivad, p. 332. 
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According to Sr. Menéndez y Pelayo,’ an anonymous 
play of unknown date, La reina Juana, contains déciimnas 
that have been imitated by Calderon, or copied from him. 
The first act of the play is attributed to Calderon, and 
the third was apparently written by Francisco de Rojas. 
Catanea there soliloquizes as follows : 


Nace con belleza suma 
El ave, al hielo temblando, 
Y apenas mira al sol, cuando 
Se halla vestido de pluma ; 
Antes que el hambre presuma, 
Sustento llega a tener... . 
Nace el bruto mas airado 
y apenas se ve nacido, 
cuando de una piel vestida. ... 
Nace el pez de ovas y lamas, 
Tan mudo, que aun no respira, 
Y en un instante se mira 
Cubierto de alas y escamas. . . , 
, Cémo, una vez y otra vez, 
j Cielos ! en discurso igual 
No excede lo racional 
A la fiera, al aire, al pez? 


Some readers may be familiar with a modern ribald 
burlesque quoted by Spanish students of to-day : 


Nace el buey y con la estaca 
que le dié naturaleza. . . . 


A parody was composed for the benefit of Calderon’s 
contemporaries by Moreto. It occurs in the second act of 
the Adiltera penitente. Theodora enters disguised as a monk 
and while ringing a bell to wake her fellow-friars she calls 
to them : 


1 Lope, ed. Acad., vil, p. cxxix ; noted by Castro in Una joya desconocida 
de Calderon, 1881 (2nd ed.), 29 n. 
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despertad 
pues os ensefia 
el paxaro, que del prado 
fue dulce animada lyra, 
quando al arbol se retira 
del blando suefio llamado, 
apenas del Sol dorado 
vé la cortina entreabierta, 
quando las plumas concierta, 
y dexa el gustoso nido ; 
y solo el hombre dormido, 
llamandole, aun no despierta. 
La honesta encendida rosa, 
del Abril la adulacion, 
quando en el verde boton 
adormecida reposa ; 
apenas el Alva hermosa 
la adora con luz incierta 
quando alegre, y descubierta 
sale del lecho florido ; 
y solo el hombre dormido, 
llamandole, aun no despierta. 
El bullicioso arroyuelo, 
que libre el campo corrid, 
y cansado se durmid 
en el regazo del yelo ; 
apenas vé sin recelo, 
que el Verano abre la puerta, 
quando su corriente muerta 
cobra el curso suspendido ; 

y solo el hombre dormido, 
llamandole, aun no despierta. 
El mas silvestre animal, 

despues de la noche fria, 

se levanta con el dia 

por instinto natural ; 

solo el hombre racional 
dormido esta a los luceros 
de el Sol, anuncios primeros, 
y mas que Todos sin fee ; 
yo, Sefior, si desperte, 
desperté para ofenderos. .. . 


94 


— 





‘I cite from my copy of a suelia, published at Salamanca, Imprenta de 
la Santa Cruz, pp. 12-13. 
6 
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We come now to Calderon himself. The thought was 
ie very dear to him and he repeated it many times in his early 
) plays.’ 
In Apolo y Climene, Climene complains because her father 
allows her no freedom : 
Ser hija tuyaz es delito?... 
: é Qué fiera la mas inculta 


q Después que dié 4 sus hijudos 
j Bruto ser... 


No les pone en libertad. . . 
4 Que ave, despues que 4 sus pollos 

Nutrié 4 piedad de su tierno 

Pico, el dia que los ve 

De plumas y alas cubiertos, 

No los arroja del nido.. . 

Pues si la fiera, ave y pez 

Nacen libres, ; cémo el cielo 

Permite que nazca yo 

Sin el natural derecho 

Del pez el ave y la fiera?? 


ora naan art teen 


A fuller quotation would show even more clearly how 
diffuse is this version. In Las Cadenas del Demonio, Irene, 
imprisoned in a tower, soliloquizes as follows : 


é Qué delito cometi 
Contra vosotros naciendo, 
; Que fué de un sepulcro 4 otro 
pasar no mas, cuando veo 
Que la fiera, el pez y el ave 
' Gozan de los privilegios 
Del nacer, siendo au estancia 
La tierra, el agua y el viento?.. . 


She proceeds to complain to the gods because they hav 
given her a soul which she has not the privilege of using. 


Krenkel, etc. 


i ‘All the parallels referred to have been noted before, by Sclimict 
2 Ed. Rivad., rv, 156c—157. 3 Ed. Rivad., m1, 531b. 
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In Los tres afectos de amor Rosarda under similar cireum- 


stances laments : 

Racional barbara vivo, .. . 
Porque { qué desdicha como 
Que no vea en esa vaga 
Region de los aires ave, 

Que apenas la cubra el ala 
La primera pluma, cuando 
Arbitro de la campafia, 
Las prisiones de la noche 
No rompa 4 la luz del alba? 

i Qué ansia como que no encuentre 
Fiera que apenas cobrada 
La primera piel se vea;.. . 

Qué horror como que no mire 
Pez que la primera escama 
Arma apenas, cuando sulque 
viviente bajel, las aguas? 
y% qué rigor como que 
No halle flor que el primer nicar 
Apenas rompa al capillo, 
Cuando ya goce del aura ; 
y que yo con mis instinto, 
Con més raz6n, con mis alma, 
y con menos libertad, 
Envidie, sin dar mas causa 
Que el delito del nacer, 
Ave, fiera, pez y planta ?! 


We here find much of the completeness without, however, 
that perfect balance and exquisite imagery of Segismundo’s 
monologue. 

Finally, a somewhat novel variant in Keo y Narciso may 
be noted : 

Un dia 
Sobre aquella parda sierra 
Vi una ave, que es sin duda 
De todas las otras reina, 
Segin lo ufana que vive, 
Y segtin lo alto que vuela. 


' Ibid., 334. 
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Esta, sobre un verde nido 
Hecho de pajas y yerbas, 
Unos polluelos tenia, 
A quien con su boca mesma 
| Mantenfa en cuanto estaban 
se Desnudos de pluma; apenas 
i ee. Vestidos los vié y con alas, 
eee Cuando, las piedades vueltas 
ee: En rigores, los eché 
: i Del nido, para que fuera 
i Del discurso de su vida 
: ! La necesidad maestra. 
; Entre aquellos dos pefiascos 
: (Aun allf dura la quiebra) 
let Una leona criaba 
Sobre pieles de otras fieras 
Unos cachorros, 4 quien 
Desangrada su fiereza 
Por los pechos, mantenfa, 
Hasta que cobrando fuerzas, 
Los arroj6 de sf misma 
Tratandolos con soberbia, 
Para que ellos conociesen 
Lo que les daba en herencia. 
‘aed Pues si una fiera y una ave 
Del lecho y el nido echan 
A sus hijos, para que ellos 
A vivir sin madre aprendan, 
, Porqué ta, viéndome ya 
Con las alay que en mi engendra 
E] discurso, y con el brio 
Que mi juventud ostenta, 


Saar ee sm nc i et A Ot ee 
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4 No me despides de ti?? 
1 ie | It is to be regretted that the dates of Calderon’s plays, 
et from which citations have just been made, cannot be de- 
Bt termined. The works doubtless belong to the author’s early 
Ff a period, when the theme of the development of an imprisoned 
a ; : soul with its Promethean promptings and untried energies 
ait appealed very strongly to him as it had to Lope. But 
1 \[bid., u, 576c. 
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whatever may be the chronological order of Calderon’s 
renderings of the conceit in question, there can be no doubt 
that the poet’s art never reached a more intense and perfect 
note than in Segismundo’s soliloquy. Here indeed does he 
convey to our minds the gloomy despair of one who had 
brooded from childhood over the loss of what alone was 
dear to a king-born soul—liberty. How great must be the 
genius of a poet who could lend such dignity of form and 
beauty of color to a thought that had become trite by the 
third decade of the seventeenth century, when La rida es 
sueio was composed. Of the objects included in the 
comparisons Calderon added only the brooklet, and it is 
unnecessary to justify the addition of the stanza in which 
he develops the comparison. But the distinctive qualities 
of the monologue which give it poetical and rhetorical force 
superior to the charms of other versions seem to be: the 
appropriateness of the majestic décimas ; an exquisite succes- 
sion of suggestive imagery elaborated in pompous vocables ; 
the recurrent refrain which by reason of the changes from 
“mas alma,” “mejor instinto,” “mds albedrio,” to “mds 
vida,’ never grows monotonous, but adds to the cumulative 
appeal of the soliloquy and prepares step by step, while at 
the same time welding the stanzas into a single whole, for 
the triumphant fury of the conclusion. C’est imiter quelqu’ un 
que de planter des choux,—but there are good and bad ways 
of doing it, and Calderon had it in him to improve the 
oceasion. It is such poets as the author of Segismundo’s 
soliloquy that can profit by Veda’s treatise, “On the art 
of stealing.” 


Mitton A. BUCHANAN. 






































XI.—THE UNDERGRADUATE CURRICULUM IN 
ENGLISH LITERATURE.’ 


To propose to consider the construction of an ideal or 
standard undergraduate curriculum, even to the extent 
only of tentative approach, must seem, at first thought, 
rather rash and even a bit foolish; the attainment of any 
satisfactory result seems extremely difficult, and the result 
promises to be useless when attained. Yet when we con- 
sider in connection with the undergraduate years the vast 
number of the works of English literature and the great 
body of knowledge concerning them, the question must 
inevitably arise, What out of all this great mass of material 
should be presented to the undergraduate? in what order, 
and by what methods should it be presented? Again, when 
we consider that the undergraduate years are but a single 
stage in the educational life, with distinct limitations, with 
other stages before and after, and that the curricula of these 
other stages, especially the secondary school period, have 
recently been the subject of much discussion having for its 
aim the construction of a standard or ideal curriculum, it 
does not seem impossible that some profit may come from 
such a discussion as that proposed. If it be true that that 
which has not been treated ought to be treated, then there 
is ample justification for the choice of this subject. If 
one may trust the evidence of pedagogical literature this 
particular subject has not been treated to any great extent. 
A somewhat careful examination of pedagogical bibliography 
has failed to disclose a single title bearing directly upon it, 
and my pedagogical colleagues are unable to refer me to any. 
To rush in where even pedagogic angels fear to tread surely 





1A paper read before the English Section of the Central Division of the 
Modern Language Association of America, December 28, 1906. 
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gives promise of folly; the rashness of the attempt may 


pardon the folly. With a full appreciation, then, of the 


difficulties in the way, but with confidence that there are 
among us idealists to maintain that what is theoretically 
true must be practicable, provided the means can be found, 
I venture upon some consideration of the question, What 
material out of the great field of English literature, includ- 
ing works of literature, history of literature, and criticism, 
can best be given to the college student in the several years 
of his undergraduate life? 

In the search for fundamental principles upon which to 
base an attempt at determination it is natural to distrust 
one’s individual effort; it is very easy to consider as funda- 
mental what is in fact only secondary, and to overlook 
important essential modifications. I present then tentatively 
as the two chief considerations that should govern in the 
determination of material and mode of presentation: 1. The 
nature of the subject ; 2. The educational aim or purpose of 
the subject. Omitting any general discussion of these con- 
siderations as applicable to the whole college curriculum, let 
us consider at once their bearing upon English literature. 

1. The nature of the subject.—In defining the nature of 
a subject the chief consideration is to be given to those 
characteristics or properties peculiar to it; characteristics 
that it has in common with other subjects are of but 
secondary importance. The position of any subject in the 
college curriculum is justified by what it has peculiarly its 
own, rather than by what it has in common with other 
subjects ; and the principal aim of instruction—not the sole 
aim, but the principal aim of instruction—should ever be 
to impart its peculiar element of culture. Now there is 
almost universal agreement that literature is an art. The 
study of literature is then, primarily, the study of an art,— 
not the study of history, not the study of philosophy, not 
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the study of science. What, now, is the peculiar thing that 
art has to offer? What in art is the supremely important 
thing? Here I think that we shall find general agreement 
that the peculiar, the supreme thing that art has to offer is 
not generalization, not speculation, not information, but the 
individual work of art itself. In science the individual 
phenomenon has no importance except as a manifestation 
of a general principle. In art the individual phenomenon 
is all important; it may be the manifestation of a genera! 
tendency or movement, it may be one of many expressions 
of the same idea or feeling, and an understanding of the 
general movement and comparison with other expressions 
may be necessary to its complete interpretation, nevertheless, 
its interest, its chief human value lies in itself. In the 
study of the art of literature, then, the thing of supreme 
importance is the interpretation and appropriation of the 
individual work of literature. 

If this presentation of the matter may seem to place too 
much emphasis upon the chief object of the study, and to 
overlook other important objects, it may be well to look 
upon it from another point of view. Literature may be 
studied as phenomena, or it may be studied as something 
to be appropriated, to serve as intellectual and spiritual 
food. Much of the study of the history of literary move- 
ments and of the development of literary types is primarily 
a study of phenomena. It .nust, of course, be based upon 
interpretation of works of literature, and is, in its turn, an 
indispensable aid to complete interpretation and appropria- 
tion, but its primary object is generalization, scientific or 
historical. Interpretative study, on the other hand, has for 
its primary object appropriation. It may call to its aid 
all knowledge of sources and influences, of general move- 
ments and tendencies, and of development of types, but its 
main purpose is not generalization. 
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2. The educational aim or purpose of the subject.—I 


pass now to a brief consideration of the general aims of 


the undergraduate study of English literature. Without 
attempting to be exhaustive or logical, I state these as 
follows: 1. To impart to the average undergraduate the 
peculiar element of culture to be gained from the inter- 
pretation and appropriation of the best works of English 
literature, and to teach him the principles and practice of 
literary interpretation. 2. To prepare teachers of English 
literature for secondary schools. 3. To train specialists for 
graduate work. 

This statement recognizes three fairly distinct classes of 
pupils : specialists, teachers, and those students who elect 
work in English literature as part of their undergraduate 
course. The last class is by far the largest and the most 
important ; it is the most difficult to attract and the hardest 
to hold; the results attained with students of this class are 
generally the least satisfactory. The problems involved in 
their instruction are considered the most difficult to solve. 
In any attempt, therefore, to construct an undergraduate 
curriculum they should receive the first consideration, and 
courses should be adapted mainly to meet their needs. In 
what follows attention has been given almost solely to 
students of this class. 

I pass now to a consideration of the present state of the 
undergraduate curriculum. What is offered here is based 
upon an examination of the curricula found in the latest 
atalogues of thirty representative institutions: eight private 
foundations, Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Princeton, Cornell, 
Stanford, Chicago, Northwestern ; thirteen state universities, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri, Kansas, Texas, Cali- 
fornia; seven New England colleges, Bowdoin, Dartmouth, 
Middlebury, Brown, Williams, Amherst, Wesleyan ; and two 
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western colleges, Beloit and Colorado. It may be objected 
that any inferences based upon the evidence of college cata- 
logues must be untrustworthy in a high degree; accuracy has 
never been a striking characteristic of these publications, 
The conclusions that have been drawn, however, are of such 
a general nature that the probability of serious error is not 
very great. A wrong interpretation may have been given in 
some individual cases, but the number of these is not larg 
enough to invalidate inferences concerning general condi- 
tions and tendencies. 

The courses have been grouped under the following 
heads : 

1. General and introductory courses. 

2. Courses on periods and movements. 

3. Courses on literary types. 

4. Courses on individual authors. 

5. Miscellaneous small groups. 

a) Literary criticism and interpretation. 

b) Poetics, metrics. 

e) Foreign influence, foreign literature in translation, 

English Bible. 

d) Teachers’ courses. 

Although this classification is a rather rough one, it will 
be recognized, I believe, as a natural one. The assign- 
ment of an individual course to a group is in some cases a 
matter of difficulty, owing to the small amount of informa- 
tion given, and even when the statement seems to char- 
acterize the course plainly, there is the possibility that in 
the actual giving of the course the emphasis is not that 
indicated by the statement. For example, a course called 
The Predecessors of Shakespeare, may put the emphiasis 
upon the works of individual authors and not consider tli 
development of the drama; again, a course called Words- 
worth and Coleridge may put the emphasis upon thie 
Romantic Movement. 
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In the first group, general and introductory courses, have 
been put general survey courses on the history of English 


literature, courses introductory to the study of literature, 
and courses in American literature. Nineteen institutions 
have the general survey course, ten have the course intro- 
ductory to the study of literature, and five have both of 
these courses. Of the whole number of institutions (30), 
then, 24 have either one or both of these courses, and 6 have 
no general introductory courses. Two universities have two 
courses in general survey, and one has two courses intro- 
ductory to the study of literature. It is to be noted here 
that the general survey course is much more common than 
the course introductory to the history of literature ; there are 
21 of the former and 11 of the latter. 

In American literature, 29 courses are given in 25 institu- 
tions. Twenty-two of these are general survey courses, two 
are on New England writers, one on the South, three on 
special study of a few writers, and one on significant move- 
ments. The prevalence of the general survey course is to 
be noted. 

In the second group, courses treating periods and move- 
ments, there are 135 courses. There is, of course, much 
variation among institutions in the number of these and 
much variation in their length ; the length generally varies 
in inverse ratio to the number. The smaller colleges have 
few, the large universities many, so many, in fact, that one 
might be led to expect that, with money and men enough, 
the periods would be shortened to a decade. 

Next to be considered are the courses on the various literary 
types. Of these there are 87, distributed as follows: drama 
30, novel (or prose fiction) 20, epic 4, lyric 6, ballad 5, 
metrical romance 1, essay 7, biography 2, letter writers 1, 
miscellaneous (better classed here than elsewhere) 11 (prose 
6, Arthurian legend 4, periodical literature 1). The drama 
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and the novel, with a total of 50 courses out of 87, seem to 
have received very full treatment, while the epic, with but 
4 courses, appears to have been neglected. Many of the 
courses in this class, perhaps the majority, treat the histor- 
ical development in English literature of the type under 
consideration, and some trace this development in other 
literatures as well. Such courses are, in their nature, very 
much like the courses of the preceding group, those on 
periods and movements. 

The next group I have called individual authors ; it is 
not, however, confined to courses treating only one writer, 
but includes also all those in the announcement of which 
several authors are named, without any statement concern- 
ing a period or the development of a type. It is probable 
that some of the courses classed under periods or types 
belong here. Such courses are sometimes rather closely 
confined to the study of a few representative writers, and 
the study of these may be as complete as that given in 
courses where several individual authors are named, 

The total number of courses in this group is 85, distrib- 


uted as follows: single authors, Shakespeare 35, Chaucer 
14, Milton 8, Browning 7, Spenser 3, Tennyson 3, Beau- 
mont and Fletcher 1, Bacon 1, Coleridge 1; groups of two, 
Chaucer and Spenser 1, Tennyson and Browning 1, Shelley 
and Keats 1, Shelley and Wordsworth 1, Carlyle and 
Ruskin 1, Arnold and Newman 1; groups of more than 
two, 4. Forty per cent. of these courses are on Shakespeare, 
nearly sixty per cent. are on Chaucer or Shakespeare, and 
70 out of the total of 85 are confined to siz authors, Shakes- 
peare, Chaucer, Spenser, Milton, Browning, Tennyson. 

The following points may be of interest. Courses in 
Shakespeare are given in 25 of the 30 institutions, and in 
six of these more than one course is given. The 14 Chaucer 
courses are all given as courses in literature ; in only two 
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cases is a knowledge of Anglo-Saxon required. For some 
reason, Browning study seems to thrive best west of the 
Hudson ; of the seven courses enumerated all are given in 
state universities of the Middle West; in one of these a 
half-year is devoted to select dramas and a half-year to 
Sordello. 

The last group, miscellaneous, need not detain us long. 
Ten institutions have courses in literary criticism with a 
total of twelve courses, four of which, or one-third, are on 
the history of English literary criticism. Nine universities 
have special courses in poetics, metrics, versification ; two 
have courses on the theory of poetry. Courses treating 
foreign influence are given in four places. Foreign litera- 


ture in translation is studied in four courses of varying 


nature,—Great Books, Greek and Latin Classics, Greek 
Drama, Dante in English. To these may be added nine 
courses in the English Bible, given in six institutions. 
Eight courses for teachers are given in as many state uni- 
versities ; these are, however, general in their nature, not 
confined to literature. 

I give now a brief summary of the results of this investi- 
gation as far as they concern the four principal groups of 
courses: 1. General Introductory Courses, 2. Courses on 
Periods, 3. Courses on Types, 4. Courses on Individual 
Authors. 

1. General Introductory Courses. There are 21 courses 
on the General Survey of English Literature, 11 courses on 
Introduction to the Study of Literature. On the subject of 
American Literature there are 22 general survey courses 
and 5 more special courses. 

2. Courses on Periods and Movements. The total num- 
ber here is 135. There seems to be a tendency to multiply 
courses of this type. 

3. Courses on Literary Types. The number of courses in 
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this group is 87; 30 of these are on the drama, 20 on the 
novel, 4 on the epic, 6 on the lyric. 

4. Courses on Individual Authors. Total number 85, 
40 per cent. of which are on Shakespeare, and nearly 60 per 
cent. on Shakespeare or Chaucer ; 70 out of the 85 are con- 
fined to six authors, Shakespeare, Chaucer, Milton, Brown- 
ing, Tennyson, Spenser. 

It is to be noted that group 1 (general courses) has 
much in common with group 2 (periods and movements 
the general survey courses generally differ from those on 
periods only in the extent of time covered. In order, then, 
to get the whole number of historical courses, we must add 
to the 135 of group 2 the 21 general survey courses on 
English literature and the 22 courses of the same type on 
American literature. This will give a total of 178 his- 
torical courses. But, further than this, a large majority of 
the courses on literary types (group 3) are historical in their 
nature, i. ¢., they treat the development of the types to a 
greater or less extent. For example, several of the courses 
classed under the novel are courses on prose fiction, some 
of which begin with the Elizabethan age, and others much 
farther back; courses on the drama, also, in the majority of 
cases, are concerned with the history of its development. 
It is evident, then, that there is a rather close relation 
between courses of this group (literary types) and those of 

group 2 (periods and movements). It would, of course. 
misrepresent the actual state of the case to put these two 
groups together under the head Historical Courses ; never- 
theless, in making up the total number of courses chiefly 
historical in character, we should add to the 178 courses of 
groups 1 and 2 a majority of the 87 courses in group 3. 

We have seen that the 85 courses on individual authors 
are confined, for the most part, to six writers, and chiefly to 
Shakespeare and Chaucer. A comparison of this group with 
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the courses mainly historical in character brings out clearly 
the fact that the latter predominate very strongly. in the 
undergraduate curriculum. It would be wrong to base any 


exact quantitative determination upon the figures presented 


here; the classification is too rough and uncertain ; never- 
theless, when all due allowance has been made, it is plainly 
evident that in the present undergraduate curriculum his- 
tory of literature holds the chief place, historical method 
prevails, the main approach to authors is through literary 
history. 

Perhaps it may be well to turn aside for a moment to 
consider some of the influences that have shaped the present 
curriculum. What I have to suggest here applies, for the 
most part, only to the larger institutions. 

The first influence to be considered is the training of 
teachers. In the case of teachers the results of university 
training are to a certain extent visible; points of strength 
and weakness are made prominent by iteration. The inspec- 
tion of secondary schools in connection with accrediting, and 
the unceasing agitation for better work in English literature 
in these schools, have constantly impressed upon university 
instructors the necessity of adapting material and methods 
to the training of teachers. This influence has been good 
in so far as it has made undergraduate work more definite 
and effective; but it has been bad, I believe, in so far as 
it has tended to magnify the importance of this class of 
students, and to divert attention from the needs of the much 
larger class that want English literature for its own sake 
rather than as a part of professional equipment. 

A much stronger influence than the training of teachers is 
the influence of graduate courses. Even a superficial exam- 
ination of catalogues will show that no definite principles 
govern the distinction made between undergraduate and 
graduate courses. One of the largest universities opens to 
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graduates all but one of its very large number of under- 
graduate courses; another offers but six undergraduate 
courses, all the others are graduate; a western state uni- 
versity does not credit as graduate work any course open 
to undergraduates. The ordinary curriculum groups its 
courses under the three familiar heads, “Open to under- 
graduates,” “Open to undergraduates and graduates,”’ and 
“Open to graduates.”’ The second (open to undergraduates 
and graduates) is generally by far the largest class. In 
many cases one cannot help feeling, as he looks over courses 
in this group, that they are, for the most part, courses 
wholly undergraduate in character, which should not be open 
to graduates (for credit) and courses wholly graduate in 
character, which should not be open to undergraduates. In 
some institutions the number of graduate students is as yet 
rather small, and the number of strictly graduate courses that 
can be offered is consequently not large. The number of 
men ready and eager to give advanced courses is generally 
comparatively large. In order to get students for such 
courses it is necessary to open them to undergraduates ; and 
thus it comes to pass that some courses graduate in nature 
are brought into the undergraduate curriculum. 

A third influence is that coming from the nature of the 
research work done by members of the instructional force. 
In these days of what one of my colleagues irreverently calls 
“frenzied research,” when publication is the indispensable 
condition of promotion, it is not to be wondered at that 
the principal interest of many university teachers lies in 
investigation. If the field be English literature, the subject 
will almost inevitably be concerned with the history of 
literature rather than with interpretation and criticism. A 
natural consequence of this is to magnify the importance of 
the historical point of view, to give undue weight to details, 
to over-emphasize sources, influences, movements; to look 
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at literature as phenomena rather than as material for 
appropriation. 

Another influence closely associated with the preceding, 
and perhaps not to be clearly distinguished from it, is 
that coming from special knowledge of certain subjects by 
instructors. The desire to impart one’s special knowledge 
is very natural; to impart it is to clarify one’s own percep- 
tion of it. Then, too, such special courses exemplify the 
great doctrine of academic freedom (Lehrfreiheit) and shed 
glory on the curriculum. Again, if the applicant for per- 
mission to give such a course is oppressed by the burden 
of much theme work, it seems a labor of mercy to grant 
his request. Thus it comes about, now and then, that 
courses wholly unsuitable for undergraduates throw the 
curriculum out of balance and proportion. 

Thus far have been considered the general principles 
that should govern in the shaping of the undergraduate cur- 
riculum, the present state of that curriculum, and some of 
the influences that have shaped it. There remain to be 
presented some questions that arise when we come to apply 
these principles to the construction of a standard or ideal 
curriculum. 

In the discussion of principles in the first part of this 
paper the attempt was made to derive them from a con- 
sideration of the nature of the subject and of its educational 
aim or purpose. It was found that the characteristic, 
unique, supremely important thing that the study of liter- 
ature has to offer, is the interpretation and appropriation of 
the best works of literature; that the chief aim of under- 
graduate courses is to help the average student (not the 
teacher or specialist) to interpret and appropriate some of 
these works, and to teach him the principles of literary 
interpretation, in order that he may be able to appropriate 
others for himself. 
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If, now, these fundamental considerations are wel] 
grounded, it follows that our undergraduate courses should 
be chiefly courses in interpretation. This interpretatiy: 
study, as it advances in breadth and intensity, should 
naturally involve more and more of the historical element, 
not so much for its own sake as for the sake of a mor 
perfect interpretation. ‘To give the first place to courses 
in interpretation is not to exclude from the curriculum 
courses chiefly historical in character. Such courses will 
have an important place,’ for the study of the history of 
literature has its peculiar element of culture, different from 
that offered by the study of political, economic, or social 
history, or the history of philosophy. The popular objec- 
tion to such courses is that the vital things of literature are 
neglected and sacrificed to the acquiring of facts concerning 
its history. This objection is no more valid against th 
historical study of literature than it is against all other 
historical study. It has great force, however, if historical 
courses are given the most important place in the under- 
graduate curriculum, and if such courses are the only ones 
offered to students that wish but one, two, or three courses, 

This brings us naturally to the question of the introduc- 
tory course. Our examination of present curricula shows 
that the more common type of introductory course is the 
general survey of English literature. Now, if the con- 
siderations advanced above are true, the introductory course 
should rather be one that has for its aim to teach the 
elements of interpretation, and to apply them to certain 
masterpieces. The class in the introductory course is 
generally a large one, containing students of different 
degrees of culture and with a great variety of tastes and 
interests. This fact suggests the advisability of grouping 
in small divisions students of like tastes and interests, and, 
as far as possible, adapting the material presented to the 
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character of each division. It may be objected that it is 
not advisable to make any one course prerequisite to all 
others. If this objection seem a serious one, it may be 
suggested that instead of one course of this type there 
be offered three or four courses on individual authors or 


groups of authors, in each of which the principles of inter- 


pretation are taught indirectly through the study of their 


works; any one of these courses to be prerequisite to all 
others. The problem of the introductory course is too large 
and difficult to be treated adequately here ; both time and 
wisdom are wanting. The discussion held in this section 
two years ago called forth many valuable suggestions, to 
which, no doubt, much will be added in the discussion 
to-day. 

However this problem may be solved, there will remain 
the question of the succession or gradation of the remaining 
courses. One of the effects of the free elective system has 
been a tendency to abandon to a greater or less extent a 
gradation of courses, and this tendency seems to have been 
strong in English literature, perhaps from the nature of the 
subject. According to the published curricula of some 
English departments it appears to be possible to elect 
almost any of the remaining courses after one prerequisite 
course has been taken. This tendency I believe to be a 
bad one. It seems to me that much undergraduate teaching 
loses efficiency by the presence in the same class of students 
of widely different degrees of maturity and of widely different 
degrees of advancement in the pursuit of the study. This 
cannot be wholly avoided, and any narrow, rigid line of 
advancement is not advisable; as far as possible a variety of 
courses should be open to the student at each stage of his 
progress. I believe, however, that we should go so far as 
to group courses according to the four years of undergraduate 
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life and require students to make progress through these 
groups and not over them. 

Should undergraduate courses be limited in number? 
The natural answer to this, I am sure, will be a rathe: 
strong negative. Still, it may be worth while to consider 
whether such a limitation would not eliminate some of tly 
special courses better adapted to graduates ; whether teach- 
ing would not gain in efficiency if the effort of a department 
should be concentrated on a smaller number of courses ; 
whether, finally, we should not have more constantly befor 
us the question, What subjects and methods are best adapted 


to meet the needs of undergraduate students? 


FranK G. HUBBARD. 





XIL.—ON THE DATE AND COMPOSITION OF GUIL- 
LAUME DE LORRIS’ ROMAN DE LA ROSE. 


Our positive knowledge concerning the date and author- 


ship of the first part of the Roman de la Rose is wholly 


derived from the lines in which Jean de Meun reters to his 
predecessor, Guillaume de Lorris : 

Vés-ci Guillaume de Lorris, 

Cui Jalousie, sa contraire, 


Fait tant d’angoisse et de mal traire, 
Qu’il est en péril de morir. Michel’s Edition, 11291-94. 


Ci se reposera Guillaume, 
297 


Le cui tombel soit plains de baume. 11326, 11327. 


Car quant Guillaumes cessera 

Jehans le continuera 

Apres sa mort, que ge ne mente, 

Ans trespassés plus de quarante. 11352-55. 


The query, which naturally arises, on reading these words, 
is how Jean de Meun obtained his information, and in the 
absence of any hints on his part we are forced to take refuge 
in surmise. It may have been derived from notes written 
on the margin of the manuscript of the poem, but it is more 
natural to suppose that it was furnished Jean de Meun by 
the persons who loaned him the manuscript. These may 
have been friends or even relatives of Guillaume de Lorris. 
They were probably his contemporaries. For he himself 
tells us that he was but twenty-five years old when he began 
his romance (ll. 21-46), while Jean de Meun asserts that he 
took up the unfinished work some forty years after it had 
been laid down. So that by extending this figure to its 
limit of forty-five (it is more likely forty-one or forty-two), 
men born in the same year with Guillaume de Lorris would 
not have exceeded the Psalmist’s measure of active life, 
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when Jean de Meun began his sequel. Some one of these 
sexagenarians would have had the manuscript of the Roman 
de la Rose in his keeping. He would have told Jean de 


Meun about it, and finally produced it. Jean de Meun 
would have read it, copied it and added his continuation. 

This explanation of the preservation of Guillaume de 
Lorris’ poem and the sources of Jean de Meun’s knowledg: 
concerning the older poet’s fate is the natural one, and there- 
fore plausible. It is also supported by facts of a different 
order, which belong to the domain of negative evidence, but 
which are entirely pertinent. The more significant of these 
facts is the absence of any reference in French literature to 
the Roman de la Rose, until it was made popular by Jean 
de Meun. Such absence of literary allusion would point 
very decidedly towards the existence of but one manuscript, 
and this manuscript in the custody of persons who did not 
write.' The other fact is, that of the one hundred and fifty 
or more extant manuscripts of the poem none is earlier than 
the years assigned to its completion by Jean de Meun.’ 


'The claim that Thibaut, the author of the Roman de la Poire, was 
acquainted with the Roman de la Rose before it came into Jean de Meun’s 
hands, is considered farther on. Waiving this connection for the time 
being, I know of but three references to the Rose which may antedate the 
year 1300. They are found in a verse translation of Solomon’s Song (in J. 
Bonnard’s Les Traductions de la Bible en vers francais au moyen age, p. 164), 
which may have been made before the end of the thirteenth century, in 
Nicole de Margival’s Panthére d’ Amour (ll. 1029-1038), and in Mahieu 
de Poiriers’ Cour d’ Amour (see Tobler’s Abhandlungen, p. 288). The first 
two references are to Guillaume de Lorris’ part, the last one to Jean ck 
Meun’s.—In an article in the Bibliotheque de [ Ecole des Chartres (year 
1907, pp. 249-271) E. Langlois shows that Gui de Mori wrote a continua- 
tion to Guillaume de Lorris in 1290. Langlois thinks it more than prob- 
able that Gui de Mori did not know at that time about Jean de Meun’s 
work on the romance. But as some fifteen years had passed since Jean de 
Meun had begun his sequel (which Langlois sets towards the year 1275), 
such ignorance on the part of Gui de Mori appears quite incredible, 
especially since Jean de Meun had translated Vegetius in the meantim: 

* Grober, Grundriss, vol. 11, p. 735. Guillaume de Lorris’ own manu- 
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We therefore do not see any valid reason for doubting 
Jean de Meun’s testimony concerning Guillaume de Lorris. 
Its very indefiniteness implies a knowledge of the older 


poet’s career on the part of . an de Meun’s associates. 


Consequently the time when ihis testimony was offered 
becomes of primary interest. It is generally accepted that 
the continuation of the Roman de la Rose was begun after 
Conradin’s execution by Charles d’ Anjou, in October, 1268, 
and before Charles’s assumption of the crown of Jerusalem 
in 1277. For the poet includes the former event in his 
eulogy of Charles but does not mention the latter.’ But 
the limits of this period may be narrowed by a few years. 
After the passage which tells of Conradin’s death, there is 
this account of the fate of his ally: 

Henri, frere le roi d’ Espaigne, 

Plain d’ orguel et de traison, 

Fist-il morir en sa prison. 7396-7398. 


This statement is incorrect. Henry of Castille, a notorious 
soldier of fortune, had in fact been handed over to Charles, 
and sentenced to imprisonment for life in the castle of 
Santa Maria in Apulia.” But when Charles died he was 
released through the intercession of Pope Honorius IV 
(1285-1287), and some years later (1294) returned to Spain. 
There he took active part in the troubles of the country, 
and in 1295 succeeded in obtaining the important post of 
governor to the king, a minor. Jean de Meun had been 
told of Henry’s sentence, and had assumed that he had suc- 
cumbed to his confinement, as prisoners usually did. Still, 
in order to speak of his death in such positive terms, some 
years must have passed since the incarceration, two at least, 
probably five or six. . Consequently this passage could not 
script, undoubtedly of inferior material and loaded with corrections, would 


hardly have been considered worth saving. 
See lines 7392-7395. 2G. Villani, Cronica, vui, c. 27. 
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have been written before 1271 at the earliest, and may no 


have been written before 1274.! 


Taking then 1271 (1274) as the earliest date for Jean 


Meun’s sequel and 1277 as the latest, and interpreting 
“plus de quarante” as forty-one or forty-two, we get t! 


years lying between 1229 (1232) and 1236 as the season 


Guillaume de Lorris’ composition. He would be younger 


than Raoul de Houdan, the first notable writer of all 


in French, younger than Gerbert de Montreuil, the auth 


of a sequel to Perceval and the Roman de la Violette. I] 
part of the Roman de la Rose would be contem poraneot 
with Huon de Méri’s TJornoiement de ’ Antéchrist and t 


Provencal romance of Flamenca. But unlike these produc- 


tions it would have remained unnoticed by the public unt 
it was revealed by the ambition of Jean de Meun. 

Yet what of the relation of the Roman de la Poire tot 
first part of the Roman de la Rose? Did the author of t! 
Poire, Thibaut, know it before it came into Jean de Meun’ 


hands? Its editor makes this claim, and his conelusi: 


have not been seriously challenged.? There is no questiv 


of the borrowings of the Poire from the ose—unless we 


assume that the Rose borrowed from the Poire, which seem 
chronologically impossible, because the Poire contains 
definite historical allusion. In extolling the charms of |: 
lady Thibaut is emboldened to say : 


Qu’ onques ne nasqui sa pareille 
Des le tens sainte Elysabel. 1639, 1640. 


' As stated above, Langlois thinks Jean de Meun wrote towards 1275, 
reserves his reasons.—Jean de Meun’s error on the subject of Henry’s f 


is not without bearing on the poet’s biography. Had he survived Henry's 


appointment of 1295, he would undoubtedly have changed the lines whi 
took Henry’s death for granted. That he did not do this would imply t 
he was not alive in 1295, or at the latest in 1296. 


*See the Roman de la Poire, edited by Fr. Stehlich, Halle, 1581, pp. 
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The “ Elysabel” of the comparison is Elizabeth of Hun- 


gary, who, after a short life of adversity, died in 1231, at 


the age of twenty-four. She is the Elizabeth of Tann- 
hduser. In 1235 she was canonized. Therefore Thibaut 
is writing after 1235. But we think that he was writing 
long after 1235, four or five decades afterwards, and for 
various reasons. Why should Thibaut transform Elisabeth 
into Elysabel? How could he assume that his readers had 
heard of a German saint recently deceased, whose life had 
not been connected with wars and conquests? Both of these 
questions may be answered by one answer. 

Some time after Elizabeth’s canonization—between 1256 
and 1269, and probably in 1268—the Parisian poet Rute- 
beuf was commissioned to turn into French verse a Latin 
account of her life. The poem was to be presented to 
Isabella of France, queen of Navarre. Now in this version 
the name of the saint underwent a change in the final 
syllable. It became Ysabiaus in the subjective case and 
Elysabel in the objective.' The explanation for this volun- 
tary confusion of Elizabeth and Isabella is obvious, and it 
may even be that the name of the recipient determined the 
choice of the saint. Rutebeuf’s morphology is accounted 
for. Thibaut’s is not. But if we admit that both form and 
allusion were given him by the vogue of Rutebeuf’s poem, 
we see at once why he spells Elisabeth Elysabel, and also 
why he alludes to her at all. In other words, the Roman 
de la Poire was written after Rutebeuf’s Vie sainte Elysabel 
had spread abroad throughout the reading circles of France 
the reputation of the young landgravine and the peculiar 
spelling of her name. 

Other features of the Poire support this assumption. 


‘See Jubinal’s edition of Rutebeuf (La Vie sainte Elysabel), vol. u, 
pp- 311-813, ll. 17, 29, 32, 37, p. 318, 1. 200, ete. 
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The very words, “ Des le tens sainte Elysabel,’’ indicate a 
a generation later at least. They are not the utterance of a 
contemporary. Thibaut’s fondness for acrostics points to the 
last years of the thirteenth century, and Bartsch long ago 
: noticed that the larger number of the lyric refrains cited by 
4 him are to be found in Renart le Nouvel’ (1288—). So that 
Hi all the evidence which can be gleaned from the Rov 
' de la Poire itself would place its composition after the 
i second part of the Roman de la Rose, rather than between 
the two sections. 
If we may consider it settled then that Guillaume de 
Lorris wrote early in the fourth decade of the thirteenth 
century, in 1233 or 1234, the content of his work would 
be typical of its environment. The subjective imaginings 
of the poet would be supplemented by scenes alike realistic 
and narrative. And an analysis of the beginning of his 
poem furnishes this theory with a basis of fact. In the first 
fifteen hundred lines of the Rose, or more than a third of 
Guillaume de Lorris’ whole composition, traditional, conven- 
tional material is predominant. Hardly does he introduce 
his subject before he is impelled to describe the spring time 
and his own morning toilet (Il. 46-128). Then he returns 
to complete his outlined plan with a purely allegorical 
delineation of vices and misfortunes, which he sees on the 
park wall (Il. 129-462). His conception thus firmly estab- 
lished, he proceeds to win over his audience by pictures 
with which it was familiar, such as descriptions of the park 
itself (Il. 463-512, 635-730, 1293-1311, 1331-1424), in 
no way differing from the parks of Thebes, Floire et Blanche- 
fleur, Cliges, Galeran de Bretagne and the Tornoiement d 
? Antéchrist, portraits of women and details of their dress 
(ll. 527-576, 803-868, 990-1026, 1059-1114, 1169- 


PD ah ee ane 


1 Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, vol. v, pp. 571-575. 
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1180), which recall the beauty and elegance of the heroines 
of Méraugis de Portlesguez and Blancandin, a eulogy of 
Gawain (Il. 1181-1196), and finally the story of Narcissus 
(ll. 1433-1514). And thru these scattered passages of 
objective composition, some six hundred lines in all, con- 
necting them like a thread, runs the postulated allegory, 
persistent yet unobtrusive. 

But portraits of maidens, delight in nature and tales from 


mythology are not peculiar to the first decades of the thir- 


teenth century. They begin, as we know, with the begin- 
nings of the romantic school of medieval France, with the 
great poems which seek their subjects among the themes of 
classical antiquity, with Thebes, Enéas, and Troie. They do 
not indicate any particular date. But in the Roman de la 
Rose another scene is pictured which points more directly 
to its own time and surroundings. After the poet enters the 
shadowy park he follows to the right a fragrant foot-path, 
and is led to an open meadow, where a company of youth 
is diverting itself by treading the measures of the carole 
dance (Il. 731-780). This form of amusement was not, to 
be sure, an invention of the thirteenth century. It seems 
to have existed for many generations. Few poets, from 
Wace and the author of Th2bes down, fail to mention it. 
But only in the poems of the first third of the thirteenth 
century are the movements of the dance described. Towards 
the middle of the reign of Philip Augustus it seems to have 
been taken up by the nobility, and cultivated with all the 
ardor of a fashionable accomplishment. Its presence, there- 
fore, in the Roman de la Rose, and the detail with which it 
is described there, are wholly in keeping with the custom of 


that generation.' 


‘Our information concerning the carole dance seems to be mainly derived 
from (Guillaume de Dole (1199-1201), Méraugis de ortlesguez (12102- 
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From what has been said, it will be seen that objective 
material of a kind similar to the material which is found jp 
romantic poems contemporaneous with the Roman de a 
Rose, or preceding it, forms a large part of the first third 
Guillaume de Lorris’ narrative, in fact over one half ot that 


third. Yet it would not be just to stress the importance 


this fact unduly. For the remaining half, or seven hundred 
lines, is purely subjective and creative, three hundred lines 
being filled with the portrayal of the figures on the park 


i 


wall and four hundred employed in sustaining the thread 
the allegory. What Guillaume de Lorris has accomplished 


in this beginning of his story has been to conciliate his 


= 


audience. He has attained this result by judiciously blen 
ing certain essential episodes of his main conception with 
descriptions to which his hearers were accustomed. Hay 

in this manner gained their attention, and at the same tiny 
led them to accept unconsciously his central thought, h 
at last free to abandon the conventional allurement 
current poetry and concentrate his talents on the develo 
ment of his real idea. And this is what he does, withor 
further digression than the long passage in which the God 
of Love lays down rules for the lover’s guidance (I]. 2067 
2592), and, considerably later, the fine sketch of a baronial 
stronghold (Il. 4409-4475). The latter description is wholly 
objective. But the rules of the God of Love, while 


allegorical in themselves, are yet didactic, and do not noti: 


' 


, 


ably detract from the force of the image which the poet 


trying to present. 


12152), Guillaume le Maréchal (-1225-), the Roman de la Violette (-1225- 
230) and the Roman de la Rose. The description given by Guillaume de 
Lorris ranks next in definiteness to the one given by the author of & 

laume de Dole. In addition to the proofs of its popularity at this time 


ae 


which these poems offer, frequent allusions to the carole dance, which oc 
in the Carolingian epic of this period, in the contemporaneous poems on 


the Crusades and in Gautier de Coincy’s Miracles de la Vierge (-122 
attest the favor which it then enjoyed in fashionable society. 
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Accordingly we should not characterize the Roman de la 
Rose as an allegorized roman d’aventure. It is rather a 
new creation, a romantic allegory which has assimilated to 
itself some of the striking features of the courtly romans 
d’aventure, and has made them contribute to the aecentuation 
of its own thought. For half a century this end had 
been sought by writers both in Latin and in the vernacu- 
lar, Jean de Hauteville with his Architrenius (1184- 
1185), Alain de Lille (+ 1202) with his De Planctu: Natura 
and Anticlaudianus, Raoul de Houdan with his more limited 
Voyages and Roman des Ailes, Huon de Méri with his 
pious Tornoiement de 0 Antéchrist, But in neither Latin nor 
French had the ideal been realized. To combine the differ- 
ent kinds of allegory which were scattered here and there 
thruout the literature of the twelfth century into one con- 
tinuous, consistent, romantic narrative had proved beyond 
the strength of any author. The accomplishment of this 
task had been reserved for Guillaume de Lorris. Alone of 
the poets of the day he succeeded in mingling fact and 
fancy in a work whose content and style place it easily 
above any of the efforts of his predecessors or contem- 
poraries. The misfortune of it was that his work remained 
unknown to his own times. For had this new kind of 
imaginative writing received at the beginning of the reign 
of Louis IX the powerful assistance of the Roman de la 
Rose, we may believe that romantic allegory would have 
restored to France the sway of subjective composition, which 
had dominated its poetry from the days of the First Crusade 
to the disillusionment of the siege of Acre. Guillaume de 
Lorris gone, the Roman de la Rose buried, the repentant 
verse of a Raoul de Houdan and the personified chivalry of 
a Huon de Méri could not avail to check the inroads of an 
arid, desiccating realism. Another generation and the oppor- 


tunity had passed, and even Guillaume de Lorris’ sincere 
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and simple romance was destined to receive an erudite and 


cynical ending. 

The sources of the Roman de la Rose, whether in the field 
of allegory or the field of romance, have been the subject of 
many thoro and productive studies.* Few details possessing 
any importance can have escaped such vigilant  seruitiny, 
There remains, however, one passage, at least, which has 
not been commented upon, and yet which seems worthy of 
occupying a fairly large place in the annals of medieval 
allegory. It is found in one of the earliest—perhaps the 
arliest—of the romans d’aventure, in the poem of Eracl by 
Gautier of Arras. It was probably in the years 1166 or 
1167 that Gautier turned into rime, for the diversion of no 
fewer than three noble patrons, the story of the rise of Hera- 
clius from the state of slavery to the position of emperor 
of the East.* In this poem we are told how the future 
sovereign, while still in bonds, had been ordered to select a 


1Other features of Guillaume de Lorris’ composition, as similes, 
proverbs, and familiar expressions, correspond in general with the style of 
his day and do not call for particular mention. A notable exception to 
this uniformity is made, however, by the saying, 
Lors feras chastiaus en Espagne, 2454, 


of which no other example has been noted.—Also the name of ‘‘ Fontaine 
d’ Amors”’ (1. 1605), given by the poet to the spring in which Narcissus 
drowned himself, seems unique, though he at once adds: 

Dont plusors ont en maint endroit 

Parlé, en romans et en livre. 1606, 1607. 


This name recurs, to be sure, in Watriquet de Couvin (-1319-1329-), a 
century later, but may have been taken from our romance. It is possible 
that Guillaume de Lorris invented the appellation himself, for the Nar- 
cissus spring and the instances to which he refers may be allusions to the 
story of that misguided youth, 

* Preéminent among them is E. Langlois’s well-known Origines et Sources 
du Roman de la Rose 

3 Fracle, edited by E. Loseth, in the Bibliotheque francaise du moyen dye, 
vol. VI. 
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fitting bride for his master, the king. A general congress 
F- of marriageable maidens had been called, and Heraclius was 
to estimate at their just value their physical attractions and 
moral character. He goes from one to the other, as they are 
assembled, halting now and then before a maiden unusually 
endowed, but only to divine very quickly that soul and 
body are in no instance in complete accord. Finally he 
comes upon one who is physically perfect. But as he looks 
at her intently he sees that her modesty is not invincible. 
Or as the poet words it : 

Je ne vi onques nule tour 

Rendre sanz plait et sanz estour. 

Eracles voit bien que li rose 

N’est pas de tel paliz (var. oudour] enclose 


Qu’ il s’en fust pour folz tenuz 
Teus qui peust estre venuz. 2394-2399.! 


This metaphor is not an accident. It is too well formu- 
lated to be anything but a deliberate figure of speech, care- 
fully considered by the author. Besides, it is not the only 
place where Gautier likens a woman to a rose. For Hera- 
clius, having condemned this candidate, pursues his quest 
and finds another, whose beauty and virtue are equally 
complete. But this paragon, on close inspection, is seen to 
be ill-tempered. There’s a nettle near that rose : 

Mais que I’ ortie est od le rose. 2508 

N’affert pas a l’empereur 

Qu’ il ait lortie entour le fleur. 2510, 2511. 
And once again, when the ideal woman has been revealed, 
and made empress, her husband is warned against subjecting 
the “rose”’ to harsh treatment during his absence : 


‘In this citation I have used the variant for 1. 2398, and have emended 
both 1. 2398 and 1. 2399. 
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Sire, ne malmetez le rose, 
Car s’ele est quatre mois enclose 
Tart en vendrez al repentir. 3136-3138. 


There is no doubt, therefore, that Gautier deliberate], 
typified a maiden by a rose, as other poets had probabl; 
done before him and certainly did after him. He had com- 
bined this simile—or some predecessor had effected th: 
combination—with a metaphor in which the rose-maiden j 
protected against the enterprise of a suitor by a barrier- 
palissade. In other words, a poet of the reign of Louis VII 
states in outline the plot of the Roman de la Rose. 

But how did this plot gain entrance into Eracle? Did 
Gautier invent the metaphor himself, or did he borrow 
from some one else? Originality was not Gautier’s for 
A more time-serving, eclectic writer than he ean hardly by 
imagined. Still if the manuscripts agreed among them- 
selves in making the barrier which defends the rose a 
palissade, we should hardly be justified, on general grounds, 
merely, in denying to Gautier the credit for this striking 
figure. The substitution of a palissade for a hedge is 
obvious. The poet had just compared a woman’s virtue to 
a tower. Palissades formed the outer defences of a castle, 
and would naturally suggest themselves in any repetition of 
the comparison. ‘ Paliz”” must have been the word which 
Gautier selected. But why the variant “oudour”’ in lin 
2397? It resembles “paliz” neither in form nor seuse, 
and is clearly due to the aberration of a copyist, an aberra- 
tion which is apparevtly incomprehensible. 

Possibly an examination of the lines in which Guillaum 
de Lorris develops the thought of his narrative may | 
helpful here. He has brought himself, the lover, to th 
Fountain of Love, and sees, reflected in its depths, rose- 
bushes covered with roses, and the hedge which intervenes : 
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Choisi rosiers chargiés de roses, 
Qui estoient en un détor 


D’ une haie clos tout entor, 1624-1626. 


When he turns towards the roses, their perfume greets him 


and penetrates to his soul : 


Et sachiés que quant g’en fui pres, 
L’oudor des roses savorées 
M’entra ens jusques és corées, 


Que por noient fusse embasmés. 1634-1637. 


At all risks he must pluck one in order to smell its 
fragance : 


Se assailli ou mésamé¢s 

Ne cremisse estre, g’en cuillisse 

Au mains une que ge tenisse 

En ma main, por l’odor sentir. 1638-41. 


But when he tries to reach them, briars bar his way : 


Ains m’aprochasse por le prendre, 
Se g’i osasse la main tendre. 

Més chardon félon et poignant 
M’en aloient moult esloignant ; 
Espines tranchans et agués, 
Orties et ronces crochues 

Ne me lessiérent avant traire, 


Que ge m’en cremoie mal faire. 1681-88 ; cf. 1808-14. 
Or it was a hedge which stopped him : 

Li rosiers d’ une haie furent 

Clos environ, si cum il durent. 2791, 2792. 
And it is a hedge which Bel Accueil urges him to pass in 
order to breathe in the perfume of the flowers : 


Biaus amis chic rs, se il vous plest, 
Passés la haie sans arrest, 
Por |’ odor des roses sentir. 2809-11, 


Finally, when the lover reaches the roses and kisses the 


Pal 
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flower he had desired so long, it is the odur which assuages 
his bitter grief: 


Car une odor m’entra ou cors, 

Qui en a trait la dolor fors, 

Et adoucit les maus d’amer 

Qui me soloient estre amer. 4081-84. 
Et quant du baisier me recors, 

Qui me mist une odor ou cors 





Assés plus douce que n’est basme, 
Par un poi que ge ne me pasme. 4382-85. 


The real difference, therefore, between the plot of the 
Roman de la Rose and the outline of that plot as it is pre- 
sented in Gautier’s romance, lies in the part assigned by 
Guillaume de Lorris to the fragrance of the flower. That 
fragrance excites the lover’s ardor, but also dispels th 
pangs of love when once he has breathed it in.’ Now the 
variant to line 2397 of Fracle furnishes us with a hint 
regarding the missing factor. And because the variant, as 
it stands, is so absurdly out of place, we can excuse ¢] 
copyist for his blunder in no other way than by supposing 
that the real situation has been interpreted to us by ¢! 


Roman de la Rose (or by the verses of Guillaume de Pali 


‘Charles Joret’s brilliant work, La Rose dans l’antiquité et au 
calls attention, on page 305, to the soothing effects produced by 
the lover, in Guillaume de Palerne. Ina dream he receives a rose from 
mistress and her attendant : 


; Dessi en droit a lui venoient, 

Une rose li aportoient ; 

Tantost com recevoit la flor, 

Ne sentait paine ne dolor, 

Travail, grevance ne dehait. 1453-1457. 


: Guillawme de Palerne may have been written as early as 1190. It: 

; be later than 1212.—A rose seen in a garden reminds the lover in B 
candin of his mistress, and he consequently kisses it. But the kiss does 1 

; at all alleviate his distress of mind (ll. 2605-2652). The author of 4 

; ; candin was probably a contemporary of Guillaume de Lorris. 

; 

y 
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and that in Gautier’s original the part played by the flower’s 
perfume was a prominent one. 

Such a solution of the problem assumes that Gautier 
knew a poem which is now entirely lost. In support of this 
assumption stand not only the impossible variant of the line 
in question, but also the improbability that Guillaume de 
Lorris drew on Gautier’s metaphor for the skeleton of his 


plot. Gautier had already deviated from nature by sub- 


stituting the palissade of faney for the hedge of fact. Had 
Guillaume de Lorris imitated him, he would have been 
obliged to carry the image back to nature, a proceeding 
which is contrary to the usual method of rhetorical develop- 
ment. Besides, he would not have found in Gautier’s figure 
the deep significance which he attributes to the rose’s fra- 
grance. Another theory, of independent invention on the 
part of each poet, is tenable, but it runs counter to the 
ordinary opinion regarding the methods of medieval writers. 
When the same conception is presented by two or more 
authors of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the general 
conclusion is that the repetition of the thought indicates 
imitation and not originality. And in this particular in- 
stance the usual assumption is ‘Strengthened by the oddity of 
the variant in Fracle. 

The existence of a third poem, therefore, would furnish 
the most consistent explanation for the likeness between 
Gautier’s metaphor—including the variant—and the plot of 
the Roman de la Rose. This third poem would have con- 
tained the essential features of the story narrated later by 
Guillaume de Lorris. These features he would have made 
his own, as he did his loans from antecedent allegories, from 
romans d’aventure, from Ovid and other writings. From 
this third poem Gautier would have borrowed so much as 
he needed to complete his metaphor. A copyist, who was 
familiar with the contents of this third poem, and who had 
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been impressed by the importance it gave to the fragrai 
of the flower, would have unconsciously blundered at tl 
point where Gautier, excluding this element from his co: 
parison, changes the natural barrier of a hedge into 
artificial one of a fortification. And in his confusion 
would have written down one leading term for anot! 
“ oudour”’ for “ paliz.”” That we do not find any evide: 
of the existence of this hypothetical poem, other than 
inferences which may be drawn from Eracle, Guillau 


Palerne, and the Roman de la Rose, would not serio 


a 


invalidate our argument. Far more important works of ¢ 
Middle Ages have failed to withstand the attacks of ti: 
Still we should not wish to claim too much, nor lay 1 
much weight on the plausibility of this or that th 
For the fact which suggests the theory remains here tly 
essential point: that the metaphor on which rests the /? 

de la Rose had appealed to another mind long before it was 
elaborated by the talent of Guillaume de Lorris. 
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XII.—THE DATE OF CHAUCER’S TROILUS 
AND CRISEYDE. 


In the twenty-fifth stanza of the first book of the Troi/us 
occurs a passage which is puzzling in more respects than 
one. The stanza is as follows: 


Among thise othere folk was Criseyda, 

In widewes habite blak ; but nathelees, 
Right as our firste lettre is now an A, 

In beautee jirst so stood she, makelees ; 

Hir godly looking gladede al the prees. 
Nas never seyn thing to ben preysed derre, 
Nor under cloude blak so bright a sterre. 


It is the line about the letter A which, even on a cursory 
reading, gives one pause, while closer scrutiny but heightens 
one’s perplexity. For, in the first place, as Sandras long 
ago pointed out,’ Chaucer has here curiously diverged from 
Boecaccio. The corresponding stanza in the Filostrato reads 
as follows : 

Tra’ quali fu di Caleas la figliuola 

Griseida, la qual’era in bruna vesta, 

La qual, quanto la rosa la viola 

Di belia vince, cotanto era questa 

Pin ch’ altra donna bella, ed essa sola 

Pit ch’altra facea lieta la gran festa, 

Stando nel tempio assai presso alla porta, 

Negli atti altiera, piacente ed accorta.? 


The change from “quanto la rosa la viola di beltA vince ’”’ 
to “Right as our firste lettre is now an A” Sandras 
characterizes flatly as bizarre,* and there is much that seems 


' Etude sur G. Chauce r, 1859, pp. 45-46, 2 J! Filostrato, 1, stanza 19: 
‘He is illustrating his thesis that ‘‘ comme les poétes anciens, Boceace 
excelle A assortir les sentiments et les images; Chaucer néglige les plus 
gracieuses comparaisons ou les alttre’’ (op. cit., p. 45). Professor Skeat 


also notes ( Oxford Chaucer, 2. 463) that ‘‘ Boecaccio’s image is much finer.’’ 
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to warrant, at first blush, his stricture. For Chaucer's 


substitution is, to say the least, prosaic, where Boccaccio js 
elegant and graceful ; so much, whatever one’s interpreta- 
tion of the fact, seems clear. 

But it is when one turns from the curious divergence 
the comparison from its original to the precise wording 
the line itself that the essential difficulty appears. For 
seems to have been overlooked that Chaucer is speaking 
with an explicitness of reference which is unaccountab| 
the conventional interpretation—that of a somewhat bald 
use of the letter A qua A—be correct. One word in 
particular demands more critical examination. 

In the first place, the line in question reads: “ Right as 
our firste lettre is now an A.”* Why “now?” Has not A 
always been our first letter? The obvious and, I think, 
inevitable implication of the line, taken fairly as it stands, 
is that such has not always been the case. But this implica- 
tion carries with it the altevnative that Chaucer is either so 
recondite as to advert to a time when the Roman alphabet 
was not, or so subtle as to intimate that our alphabet, to by 
sure, was not that of Troilus and Pandare and Criseyde. 


1 Even Professor Skeat’s apt citation ( Ozford Chaucer, 2. 462) of Henry- 
son’s reference to Criseyde as ‘‘the flower and A-per-se Of Troy 
Greece’’ (suggested as it probably was by Chaucer’s phrase) does not, as 
will be seen, offer a precise parallel. 

2 There is no question of the text. Except for purely orthogray 
variations (oure, Cl., Harl. 2280, Gg., Cp., Harl. 1239, Add. Ms. 12044 


first, Cl., Cp., Jo. ; fyrst, Gg., Harl. 1239 ; furste, Harl. 2280 ; ferste, Add 


Ms. 12044; letter, Gg., Jo.; nowe, Harl. 2280) the six mss. of the Pural’e’- 
Text Print and the Three Mere Parallel Texts, together with Add. Ms. 12044 
(Brit. Mus.), agree throughout. Nor is any variation noted in the « 
tion of Harl. 2392 (now in the Harvard College Library) used by Prof 
Skeat in the Oxford Chaucer. The only exception is Harl. Ms. 3945 
Rossetti’s Parallel-Tezxt Edition of T. and C. and the Filostrato), in whi 
the line reads: ‘‘ Right as our chef lettre ys now A.’’ The bearing of t! 


variant will be noted later. 
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The suggestion that Chaucer was concerned at this point 
with the abstruse history of the alphabet one may dismiss 
at once. Nor is such realistic subtlety as that involved 
in the second alternative more credible, especially when 
one recalls Chaucer’s own frank disclaimer of historical 
verisimilitude after arming Palamon’s knights with Prus- 
sian shields: “Ther nis no newe gyse, that it nas old.’’' 
But granting either interpretation of the “now,” the thing 
of capital importance to note is that as an element of the 
comparison the word is wholly without point. For there 
is nothing in the present state of the letter A as A, as com- 
pared with some other time than “now,” which demands, 
for the purposes of the simile, such curious explicitness of 
reference. On the assumption of a comparison with the 
letter solely as a letter, the passage seems inexplicable.* 

But there is unmistakable evidence that what Chaucer did 
say he said with distinct intention. The name of the heroine 
occurs in rhyme fifty-three (53) times in the Troilus.’ In 
every one of the other fifty-two instances, without exception in 
the seven accessible Mss., its form is Criseyde, with final 
-e. Instead, then, of using (as one might suggest) the letter 
A itself as the most obvious and easy rhyme for a final -a 
already written in his first line, Chaucer has deliberately 
varied, in order to introduce the A, from his otherwise 


TA. 2125 
* Moreover, it is not quite clear why Chaucer, if the comparison is with 
” 


A merely as A, should say ‘‘ Right as our firste lettre is now an A. 
‘“An A,”’ it is to be noted, has the effect of seeming to individualize the 


letter, as if the reference were to some A, a certain A. 

‘I. 55, 169 (the passage under discussion), 459, 874, 1010; II. 877, 
1235, 1417, 1550, 1603; III. 1054, 1112, 1173, 1420, 1473; IV. 138, 149, 
177, 195, 212, 231, 347, 378, 666, 829, 875, 962, 1147, 1165, 1214, 1252, 
1436, 1655; V. 216, 508, 523, 687, 735, 872, 934, 948, 1031, 1113, 1123, 
1143, 1241, 1264, 1422, 1437, 1674, 1712, 1732, 1833. 
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uniform usage.' Whatever the line means, it is clearly 
hurried makeshift. 

In a word, Chaucer seems to be using an admitted!) 
prosaic, even banal, comparison, instead of the apt 
graceful one of his original ; seems, moreover, to be plirasing 
it in a strangely irrelevant, not to say meaningless, fashion 


yet is unmistakably doing what he does with deliber: 


el ee ee 


intention. Is there any other possible interpretation of 


line? 


On January 14, 1382, Richard I, then in the se 
week of his sixteenth year, and Anne of Bohemia, not ) 
seventeen, were married at Westminster. Many things con- 
spired to render the young queen consort at once the obj 
of keen interest. For five years previous the marri 

of the king had been a matter of anxious thought to his 
guardians and of manifold conjecture to his subjects. Th: 
had been negotiations in 1377 and 1378 looking toward 


marriage between Richard and Princess Marie of Fran 


in 1379 Bernabd Visconti had offered the hand of’ his 
daughter Caterina ;* the marriage with Anne herself was 
‘The situation is very closely paralleled in the Knights Tale. Ih 


Tale, Emily’s name occurs 29 times in rhyme (A. 871, 1077, 1273, 14 
1567, 1588, 1594, 1731, 1749, 1838, 2275, 2341, 2571, 2578, 2658 


2699, 2762, 2773, 2780, 2808, 2816, 2836, 2885, 2910, 2956, 2980, 300s 


3107). In every instance except one (A. 1077) it is spelled Ein 
final -e. But in 1. 1077, through the influence of a following ‘‘a,”’ 
comes Emelya, with final -a : 


He caste his eye upon Emelya, 


And there-with-al he bleynte, and eryde ‘‘a!”’ 
i For other instances of rhymes in -a see A, 161-2 (crowned A, om 
! Bk. of Duchesse 1071-2 (Polixena, Minerva), H. F. 401-2 (M: 
Dyanira), 1271-2 (Medea, Calipsa); A. 867-8 and 881-2 (Ipol 


> = 


Scithia ); B. 71-2 (Ladomea, Medea ); F. 1455-6 (Bilia, Valeria 

* Life Records, pp. 203-4. 

‘Walsingham, Hist. Angl. (Rolls Series), m, 46; Rymer’s Fved: 
Holmes), Vol. im, Pt. iii, p: 84. 
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under formal consideration as early as the middle of 1380;' 
and the period intervening had not been without its inci- 
dents. When at last, after the long delay occasioned by 
Wat Tyler’s rebellion, Parliament was prorogued upon word 
of Anne’s coming, the news of her arrival at Brussels was 
accompanied by the disconcerting intelligence that twelve 
armed vessels, sent by the King of France, were wa 


ting in 


the channel to intercept her.“ Charles’s coup de thédtre was 
met by prompt diplomacy, and on December 18, 1381, 
attended by the imposing escort sent to meet her, Anne 
embarked at Calais, and was conveyed, “cum omni gloria 
mundi,” to Dover. Hardly had she disembarked, however, 


wl 


en a still more startling incident oceurred. By a strange 
and unprecedented disturbance of the sea, the ship from 
which she had just stepped was broken to pieces, and 
the rest of the convoy scattered. How strikingly this 
‘mirabile cunctis auspicium”’ contributed to the further 
focussing of already curious eyes upon the queen, Walsing- 


* makes clear. Meantime, a 


ham’s contemporary account 
general amnesty to the rebels had been proclaimed at her 
intercession,” and the marriage and coronation were cele- 


brated with “ muchel glorie and greet solempnitee.”° Any 


'Tatlock, The Developme ut and Chronology of Chaucer’ s Works (Chaucer 
Soc., 1907), p. 42; Dict. Nat. Biog., xLtvii, 147; Wallon, Richard I, 
1, 454-5, 

Froissart, Chroniques, ed. Raynaud ( Paris, 1897), x, 166-67 ; Dict. 
Nat. Biog., 1, 421. 

Walsingham, Hist. Angl. (Rolls Series), u, 46; cf. Stow, Annales 
(London, 1681), p. 294; Holinshed’s Chronicles (London, 1807), 1, 753, 
For further references see Mod. Lang. Notes, vol. X1x, pp. 240-45, 

* Walsingham, u, 46. 

See Wallon, 1, 455, for references. 

One must not forget, moreover, that almost at once the prevalence of 
high headdresses peaked like horns, of long trained gowns, of extrava- 


gantly pointed shoes, testified to the young queen’s vogue; ‘‘ also noble 


women . . . rode on side saddles, after the example of the Queene, who 
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allusion, one may be sure, to Anne of Bohemia, during the 
months succeeding her dramatic arrival, would be secure of 
ready comprehension. 

Moreover, that Chaucer himself would be particularly apt 


1 


to turn to account any chance of a passing and graceful 
allusion to the queen, one has evidence enough. He had 
been one of the commissioners to negotiate the marriage of 
Richard II to the Princess Marie, before Anne of Bohemia 


' he had eelebrated in the Parlein 


was thought of ; 
Foules the betrothal of Anne herself; the bringing home of 
Hippolyta to Athens associated itself in his mind, as 
began the story of Palamon and Arcite, with the eventful 
arrival of Anne, and by a single vivid touch the tempest 
at Anne’s home-coming had been shifted to Hippolyta’s. 
What could be more in keeping than that again, in ih 
poem of all others whose vogue at court Chaucer could not 
but have foreseen, he should permit himself a delicately 
veiled and graceful reference to the queen ?* 

So much is a priori; but when one reverts with thie 
suggestion thus gained to the hitherto baffling lines about 
the letter A, one finds all the perplexities resolved. For 
every detail which was absurd or impossible when applied 
to A as A, becomes clear and relevant if the allusion is to 
Anne. “Right as our firste lettre is now an A”—the 
passage runs—“ In beautee first so stood she makeless.”’ 

The two “ firsts,” for one thing, are brought at once into 
complete codrdination. If A stands as the initial of the first 


first brought that fashion into this land, for before, women were used to 
ride astride like men’’ (Stow, Annales, London, 1631, p. 295). 

1 Life Records, pp. xxviii, 203-4, 219, 230. 

?See my discussion of this point in Mod. Lang. Notes, vol. x1x (Decem- 
ber, 1904), pp. 240-43. 

5’ The specific dedication of the Legend of Good Women to the queen 
comes later; but it shows like the rest how definitely at this period 
Chaucer had the queen in mind. 
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lady of the realm, it becomes thereby “ our firste lettre ”’ in 
just the sense in which Criseyda is “in beautee first.”’' 
Moreover, precisely this sense of “ first”? clears up at once 
the mystery of the “now.” For instead of being a gratui- 
tous statement about the alphabet per se, the line conveys 
the courtly suggestion of a new dignity conferred upon 
what is now her letter by the coming of the queen. A has 
always begun the alphabet; now the king’s choice of his 
consort—“ unto my sovereyn lady, and noght my fere,” 
Chaucer himself had made him say *—has constituted it 
“our firste lettre” in a double sense. Even the “ our,” 
instead of breathing purely alphabetic ardors, adds its light 
but unmistakable touch of national loyalty to the young 
queen.° 

Boecaccio’s elegant but hackneyed “ quanto la rosa la 
viola Di belt& vince” has given place, then, not to a bizarre 
transmogrification, as Sandras supposed, but to an aptly 
turned and adroitly worded compliment at court. Just as a 
certain A is now our first letter—just as (that is to say) its 
bearer is the “ flour and A-per-se” of ladies in the realm 


'The ‘‘chef lettre’? in Harl. Ms. 3943 (see p. 286, n. 2)—‘‘ Right as our 
chef iettre ys now A’’—almost looks as if the Harleian scribe (or some 
predecessor) had understood and tried to make even clearer the allusion. 

® Parlement of Foules, 1. 416. 

* Moreover, if the A referred to is not after all the mere first letter of the 
alphabet, but a specific A, the royal A, the now familiar initial of the queen, 
the problem of ‘‘an A”? is also solved. Whether, indeed, as may well be, 
the collocation is accidental, or whether Chaucer is designedly heightening 
the transparency of his allusion, the fact itself remains that ‘‘an A,’’ read 
with the fourteenth century pronunciation of the A, gives the familiar 
Latin form of the queen’s name. It is the letter, to be sure, and not the 
name of which Chaucer is speaking ; but double allusions would fare ill if 
they had to be rigidly logical, and a double allusion here can scarcely 
be said to be out of keeping with the context. The fact, in any case, 
is there, and must be reckoned with, despite Chaucer’s disinclination 


to pun. 
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—so Criseyda stood first in beauty without peer. And it 
must not be overlooked that ‘‘so” looks back as well as 
forward, and dexterously links “in beautee first . . . mak 
less’ with the implication of its preceding line, in no les 
delicate than pertinent recognition of the fact that beauty 

an indefeasible prerogative of queens. “Ye knowe eek,” 
Chaucer found it necessary shrewdly to remind his ow: 


contemporary readers, 


‘Ye knowe eek, that in forme of speche is chaunge 
With-inne a thousand yeer, and words tho 
That hadden prys, now wonder nyce and straunge 


Us thinketh hem ; and yet they spake hem so.’ ' 


And all this which now it takes so disproportionatel, 
many words to make explicit, for the very reason that 
“chaunge withinne a thousand yeer” has made it “ wonde: 
straunge”’ to us, one may readily believe was patent 
glance to Chaucer’s quick-witted audience at court, adept: 
in the art of allusion as they were.* 

But there are facts which seem to make it unnecessary 
to appeal to any special proficiency in the interpretation 
allusions on the part of Chaucer’s readers—facts whi 
seem, indeed, to render this particular allusion so obvious as 
to be unmistakable, even now. It is only a few years sin 
the death of Queen Victoria and the accession of Edward 
VII made strikingly evident, in the sweeping changes 
involved in the substitution of E. R. for V. R., the part 
still played in actual affairs by the royal initial. What was 


the usage in the court of Richard and Anne? 


?One has only to recall, for example, the literature of the Flower 
the Leaf, on both sides of the channel, to be satisfied on that score. Indeed 
if an allusion had not been intended, it is hard to believe that one wou! 


not have been understood—if the dates allowed ! 
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It is worth while to go back for a moment to the pre- 
ceding reign. In the Wardrobe Roll of 21st Edward I1I— 
the roll which contains the first reference to the celebrated 
motto of the Garter—there are mentioned “ materials 
for three escutcheons of the king’s arms, quarterly ; of blue 
and silver cyprus, sindon and silk for making forty clouds 
for divers of the king’s garniments, embroidered with gold, 
silver and silk, having an € in the middle of gold, and gar- 
nished with stars throughout the field, or ground.”?! Not 
only were the king’s garments embroidered with his initial, 
but the royal plate was also marked with it. In his “ Ob- 
servations on the Origin and History of the Badge and 
Mottoes of Edward Prince of Wales,”’ ? Sir Harris Nicolas 
refers to “an indenture (not hitherto known) witnessing 
that Sir Henry de Wakefeld, late Keeper of the King’s 
Wardrobe, had delivered to . . . de Mulsho, his successor 
in that office, at Windsor, on the 24th of October, in the 

. year of the reign of King Edward the Third, the plate 
therein mentioned. The date of the year no longer exists, 
but it must have been after the 43d Edward IIT, 1369. 
The Roll commences with a list of plate belonging to the 
King, some articles of which were marked with the Arms 
of England and France quarterly ; others with a leopard, 
others with a fleur-de-lis, others with a rose, others with 
a crowned EF.” It is clear that the kine’s initial was a 
familiar object at Court during the reign of Edward ITI. 


149 


But was the queen’s? “The second membrane of the Roll, 


'Sir Nicholas Harris Nicolas, ‘‘ Observations on the Institution of the 
most noble Order of the Garter.’’ Archacologia, xxx1t, 120. See also John 
Gough Nichols, Archaeologia, xx1x, 47: ‘‘Ashmole quotes from the Ward- 
robe Roll of the 21st Edw. IIIf a charge for ‘forty of these clouds [from 
which the sun of the king’s device was rising], embroidered with gold, 
silver, and silk, having in the middle the Suxon letter 6 of gold, provided to 


trim several garments made for the king, and garnished with stars.’ ”’ 


2 A rchaeologia, XXXI, 302. 
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Sir Harris Nicolas continues, “is entitled the ‘ Queen’: 
Plate ’—‘ Vessellamenta Reginae,’ which title, and the fact 
that all the articles, if marked at all, were marked with /, 
arms, or her initial,’ are very important to this inquiry.” 
Among these articles were “fifteen silver spoons, one oj 
which is gilt and not marked, and fourteen of silver not 
gilt, marked outside with the letter .”* There were, more- 
over, “five silver salt-cellars, marked on the edge with the 
letter #,’’* and in this case the entry reads “. J . coron.” 
Queen Philippa, accordingly, used her own initial as 
the king used his.° During the reign of Edward III, 
then, the initials not only of the king, but of the 
consort as we ll, appeared on various objects about the court. 
The inference that Anne’s initial would probably be no less 
conspicuous is an easy one. 

Sut one does not have to rely upon inference. There is 
conclusive evidence that Anne’s initial was a familiar object 
to the readers of the Troilus. Even in the reign of Edward 
IIT, as has been seen, it was the vogue to embroider initials 
upon court rokes.© During the reign of Richard II, and 
especially after Richard’s marriage to Anne of Bohemia, tli 
custom of wearing letters and armorial devices became a 


'The italics are Sir Harris Nicolas’s. 

* Archaeologia, XXXI, 353; see p. 377 for transcript. 

3Jb., p. 354. * Jb., p. 379. 

°I do not feel sure that the E and P which appear over the ostrich 
feathers in the Black Prince’s Great Seal of the Duchy of Aquitaine 
Sandford’s Genealogical History, p. 125, quoted in Archewologia, xxx1, 362 
may not stand for Edwardus Princeps, rather than as the initials of th: 
king and queen. But the latter seems to be a possible alternative. 

®Compare also Strutt, Dress and Habits of the People of England (184: 


ul, 243, n. 7: ‘‘An old English chronicle Ms. cited in the second volum« 


of the horda Anjeleynnan, page 83, informs us, that in the reign of d- 
ward the Third, ‘the Englishmenne clothede all in cootes and lhiodes 


peynted with lettres and with floures.’ ’’ 
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craze, reaching finally such an extreme that in the succeed- 
ing reign prohibitory statutes were enacted.’ That Richard 
himself wore his own initial on his royal robes is placed 
beyond doubt by the famous painting of the king in the choir 
of Westminster Abbey, said to be the earliest contemporary 
portrait in existence of an English king. In Dart’s West- 


monasterium * is a large and beautiful print of this painting, 


‘After discussing the prohibitory statutes of 4 Henry IV (1493) relating 
to apparel, Strutt continues : ‘‘ Four years after the establishment of these 
statutes, another was added ; by which it was ordained, that no man, let his 
condition be what it might, should be permitted to wear a gown or gar- 
ment, cut or slashed into pieces in the form of letters, rose-leaves, and 
posies of various kinds, or any such like devices, under the penalty of 
forfeiting the same’’ (1, 108). See also Archaeologia, xx, 102: 
‘‘Armorial devices were embossed and embroidered upon the common 
habits of those who attended the court [of Richard I1]. Upon the mantle, 
the surcoat, and the just-au-corps or bodice, the charge and cognizance of 
the wearer were profusely scattered, and shone resplendent in tissue and 
beaten gold. The custom of embroidering arms upon the bodice was intro- 
duced by Richard II, but mantles of this kind had been worn long before’ 
(Translation of a French Metrical History of the Deposition of King Richard 
the Second, written by a Contemporary... By Rev. John Webb). On the 
passion for finery in the reign of Richard II see also Shaw, Dresses and 
Decorations of the Middle Ages, London, 1843, Introduction, under xiv 
century ; also 1, plate 33. The plates in Shaw and Strutt (as, for example, 
Plates xciii, xevi, xcvii, in Strutt, and the plate in Shaw, vol. f, no. 33) 
are illuminating. Compare also An Alliterative Poem on the Deposition of 
Richard LI, in Political Poems and Songs (Rolls Series), 1, 398 ff.; or ed. 
Camden Soc., pp. 19 ff. More generally, one may recall the mottoes em- 
broidered on the sleeves (1. 119) of the ladies in T’he Assembly of Ladies, ll. 
88, 208, 308, 364, 489, 583, 590, 598, 616 ; see Skeat, Chaucerian and other 
Pieces, p. 536. Note also Gower’s reference (Cronica Tripertita, 1, 52) to 
the Earl of Derby as ‘‘ Qui gerit S,’’ in allusion to his badge. In Anglia, 
xxx, 320, Miss Eleanor Prescott Hammond calls attention to the allusions, 
in Rondeaux et autres poésies du X Ve siecle (Soc. des Anc. Textes frang.), 
pp. 72, 108, 135, to ‘‘her for whom I wear the M,’”’ ‘‘the A,’’ ete. Miss 
Hammond interprets these letters as referring to Amor. But may it not be 


that the lover is wearing his mistress’s initial? 

*London, [1742], 1, opposite p. 62. It is described as ‘‘an antient 
Painting of that unhappy beautiful Prince Richard II, sitting in a Chair 
of Gold, dress’d in a Vest of Green flower’d with Flowers of Gold, and 
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an exact copy of an engraving from the picture itself, mad 























under the auspices of the Society of Antiquaries. On t! 


king’s robes no less than twenty crowned R’s are visih 
But the evidence that Anne’s initial was similarly used 
even more remarkable. After the queen’s death the king 
himself gave orders, still extant, for the building of 


toumb.' On this tomb were placed the effigies of the k 


Mae Ton ae Mon. 


and queen, represented as clasping each other’s hands. 


now quote from Nichol’s detailed description.’ 


“The robes of the King are powdered or strewn \ 
three badges, the White Hart, the Broom Plant, and 
Rising Sun. Among them are intermixed fhe J/etters ¢ 
a, the initials of Richard and Anne’... It is now hig 
time to turn to the devices found upon the effigy of Qu 
Anne. Her coat or boddice is covered with a flowered » 
tern, intermixed with the letters r and a crowned. On 
gown are the same letters linked together, and also crow 
but the largest figures are alternations of a peculiarly for: 
knot, of which no other example has been found, and 
badge of the Ostrich, collared and chained, and holding 
its beak a nail.‘ About both the two last are small sp 
or leaves, which there is reason to suppose are those ot 


the initial Letters of his Name,” etc. In Shaw, plate 32, is ¢g 


print of the Wilton House portrait of Richard II (1377), in whi 
magnificent robes are covered with harts, beanpods, eagles, etc., in intr 
devices. See also Strutt, 1, Plate lxxxiv (opp. p. 229). 
! For the directions to the masons, see Rymer’s Foedera, III, Pt 
105-6 ( April 1, 1395); for the directions for the metal work, see | 
( \pril 24, 1395). See Dart’s Westmonasterium, 11, 42-46, for furth« 
‘ count of the tomb. 
\ *Archaeologia, XX1X (1842), pp. 32-59. Iam indebted for this in 
reference to Professor Charles H. MecIlwain, of Princeton Universit: 
P. 36. 
‘See the account in Camden ( Remaines, ed. 1629, p. 181), of the 


device. Camden’s authority, however, seems to have been this very « 
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linden or lime, which was used by the house of Bohemia. 
The same leaves are added to the White Harts on the 
King’s robe; they form the running border of the Queen’s 
mantle, and they are sprinkled over the latter, together with 
‘owned A’s and ®’s, which differ from the letters before 
mentioned, in being capitals, and of a much larger size.” ! 
The use of Anne’s initial in a manner similar to that in 
which the initials of Edward III, Queen Philippa, and 
Richard himself had been employed, is, accordingly, estab- 


lished.” 


1 Archaeologia, XXIX, p. 48. 


*This use of Anne’s initial brings at once into question the ‘‘ crowned 
4’ of the Prioress’s brooch : 

Of smal coral aboute hir arm she bar 

A peire of bedes, gauded al with grene ; 

And ther-on heng a broche of gold ful shene, 

On which ther was first write a crowned A, 

And after, Amor vincit omnia (A. 158-62). 


Is there a reference here also to the queen’s initial? I think not. It is of 
course merely a coincidence that Anne and Amor begin with the same let- 
ter, and ia this instance there seems to be no reasonable ground for ascribing 
any other significance than Amor vincens to the crowned A. The motto 
itself was of very frequent occurrence, (see, for example, Gower, Vor C1., 

999; Cronica Trip rtita, Prologue, 1. 7; Eece patet tensus, l. 3), often 
with a pious transfer of its reference from earthly love to the ‘‘ love 
celestiall.’’ This transfer is shown unmistakably by the fact—pointed out 
to me by Professor C. F. Brown—that the substitution of caritas for amor is 
not uncommon in medieval religious literature ; as, for instance, in the 
Miraculum S. Nicolai Andegavensis (Bib. Nat. Ms. lat. 12, 611, xii cent. ): 
‘Sed quia scriptum est: Caritas omnia vincit,’’ ete 


Cual 


., (text printed in 
. Codd. Hagiogr. Lat. Biblioth. Nat. Parisiensis, ed. Bollandists, Vol. 
1, p. 159). The common use of the first word of the motto as a device— 

ferring, however, to ‘‘love of kinde’’—is clear from the well-known 
passage in The Squyr of Lowe Degre (ed. Mead, ll. 211-16; ef., also, Miss 
Hammond’s interesting remarks on the crowned letters in certain Shirley 
Mss., Angliix, Xxx, 320; and see, too, the cut of the A-brooch in Fairholt, 
Costume in England, third ed., 1885, 11,95). Is it not simply one of the 
Prioress’s engaging foibles that she wears the device of the heavenly love 
as earthly lovers had set the mude? The Amor alone gives ample explana- 

9 
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But we know not only the mere fact that Anne’s initial 
was employed ; there is vivid contemporary evidence of one 
at least of the specific forms which its employment to 
On the 29th of August, 1393, Richard and Anne visited 
London in order that the king might be publicly reconcile 


with the citizens after their long estrangement. The occa- 
sion, which was celebrated with pomp and extravagant dis- 
play, is described circumstantially in the well-known poem 
of Richard de Maidstone.' Among the other festivities was 
a procession of the several trades, which are enumerated 


great length.? The list closes with the significant detail : 


A super r gratis stat in artibus hie numeratis. 


Whether on their pageants or on their liveries or insignia, 


Anne’s letter was displayed above Richard’s in the lo 


tion for the crowned A ; so understood, the characterization is of a pik 
throughout ; whereas a reference to the queen seems here not onl; 
uncalled for, but even to strike a discordant note. 
' Political Poems and Songs ( Rolls Series) , 1, 282-300. 
? Hos sequitur phalerata cohors cujuslibet artis ; 
Secta docet sortem quaeque tenere suam. 
Hic argentarius, his piscarius, secus illum 
Mercibus hic deditus, venditor atque meri. 
Hic apothecarius, pistor, pictor, lathomusque ; 
Hic cultellarius, tonsor, et armifaber. 
Hic carpentarius, scissor, sartor, ibi sutor ; 
Hic pelliparius, fullogque, mango, faber. 
Hic sunt artifices, ibi carnifices, ibi tector ; 
Hic lorinarius, pannariusque simul. 
Ibi vaquinator, hic zonarius, ibi textor ; 
Hic candelarius, cerarius pariter. 
Hic pandoxator, ibi streparius, ibi junctor ; 
Est ibi pomilio, sic anigerulus hic. 
A super r gratis stat in artibus hic numeratis, 


94 
* * * * * « (pp. 234-5) 


Unluckily there seems to be just here a break in the Ms., but the essenti 
point is clear. 
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procession through the London streets. And it is of some- 
what curious interest that the king himself is said, in the 
lines just following, to impress the beholder “ velut Troilus ;” 
while Anne 


Pulchra quidem pulchris stat cireumcincta puellis, 
Vincit Amazonibus Troja novella sub his. 


It seems safe to say, then, in the light of all these faets, 
that the coronation of Anne of Bohemia was followed by the 
appearance at court, in manifest and conspicuous fashion, of 
the letter A, side by side with or together with the hitherto 
familiar R. Chaucer’s allusion would then be perfectly 
transparent and instantly intelligible to his contemporary 
readers. 

If this interpretation of the line be correct (and it reads 
into it absolutely nothing extraneous), the date of the first 
book of the Troilus is fixed as after January 14, 1382.' 
The use of the “now” seems to imply a somewhat recent 
modification of the status of the letter, and to point, accord- 
ingly, to a date soon rather than long after the coronation. 
Farther than that one cannot well go; the essential thing is 


that the Troilus is placed, if the argument be sound, pre- 


'Tt may be suggested that the line under discussion belongs to the revis: 

of the Troilus, for which Professor Tatlock suggests the date ‘‘ 1380, or 
somewhat Jater’’ ( Chronology, p. 15). In that case, the reference to th« 
queen would not be found in Phillipps 8252. Through the courtesy of 
Dr. Furnivall and of Mr. T. Fitzroy Fenwick I am able to give the reading 
of the Phillipps Ms., which is as follows: 

Among ye which was Criseida 

In wydewes habite blak but netheles 

Right as our lettre is now a 

In beute ferst so stood she makeles. 


The line, then, has been in the Troilus from the first. As it stands in the 


our 


Phillipps Ms., the reference seems even more unmistakable, for it is 
lettre’? par excellence which ‘‘is now a.’’? But a word (in all likehood 
“‘tirste’’ itself) has probably dropped out. 
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cisely where the independent considerations of its style and 

maturity and of its relations to the Prologue to the Ley 

of Good Women have seemed to indicate that it belongs. 
But what, it will undoubtedly be asked, is to be said 





Gower’s supposed allusion to Chaucer’s Troi/us in the Mi 

de ?Omme? Altogether independently of the consideration: 
which have just been brought forward, I believe it to 
highly improbable that Gower is alluding to Chaucer’s poe 
It becomes necessary, therefore, to recur briefly to the argu- 
ment of Professor J. S. P. Tatlock,? based on the pass 


referred to, in support of a date for the Troilus before 1377, 


This argument I have already discussed,’ and to this criticis: 
Dr. Tatlock replies at length in his recent volume on 
; Development and Chronology of Chaucer’s Works? In 1 
process of rebuttal and surrebuttal the mass of detail | 
obscured certain salient points which it seems well to dis- 
engage. 

1. It is important, first of all, to define the bearing 
Gower’s phrase ‘“ oit chanter la geste De Tro¥lus et di 
belle Creseide.” Professor Tatlock,’ for example, metamor- 
phoses a statement of mine ° that Guido may possibly have bee 
the source of Gower’s knowledge, into a willingness “to enter- 
tain the idea that the geste which Sompnolent dreams | 
hears sung may have been a few scattered pages in Guido’s 
Latin prose!” The point is immaterial, except as it con- 
| cerns the principle to be followed in interpreting the phrase. 
For it is essential to notice that the form in which Gow 


1 
t 


represents Sompnolent as hearing the story need have not! 





‘4 whatever to do with the form under which Gower him: 
t 

8 | 'See my discussion of these considerations in Publ. Mod. Lany. 

afi xx, 819-23, 833-41. 

} ? Modern Philology, 1, 317 ff. 

om 3 Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc., XX, 823-33. 

Fes * Chaucer Soc., 1907, pp. 26-33. 5 Chronology, pp. 28-29. 


6 Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc., Xx, 833. 
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may have known it. I myself know, let us say, the story of 
Hero and Leander through Marlowe’s poem, and I write a 
narrative in which I represent one of the characters as hear- 
ing told the story of Hero and Leander. Does that mean to 
anybody, unless I say so, that I represent my character as 
hearing recited Marlowe’s poem? Dr. Tatlock himself would 
hardly suggest that what Sompnolent heard sung was the 


actual eight thousand and odd lines of Chaucer’s Troilus. 
In other words, “ chanter la geste” belongs to Sompnolent’s 
dream; he hears sung, in his dream, the story of Troilus 
and the fair Criseyde, precisely as he might, at the marriage 
of Pride and the World, earlier in the Mirour, have listened 
to Temptacion, when 
. mainte delitable geste 
Leur dist, dont il les cuers entice 
Des jofnes dames au delice’’ (ll. 981-83). 


b 


The “ chanter ” naturally, though not necessarily, suggests a 


story sung by “ minstrales and gestiours, that tellen tales,” ! 
and Gower indeed, may possibly have known it himself in 
some such form. But the manner in which he represents 
Sompnolent as hearing it leaves the form or forms in which 
he himself actually knew it, absolutely indeterminate. The 
phrase “ chanter la geste,”’ then, has practically no evidential 
value. 

2. The allusion in Gower dates from about 1377.* But 
in 1369 Froissart, in his Paradys d’ Amours, had placed 
Troilus, whose name he coupled in the same line with that 
of Paris, at the head of a conventional list of lovers.* 
Troilus as a lover implies Criseyde as inevitably as Paris 
implies Helen. The loves of Troilus and Criseyde were 


accordingly the subject of an allusion eight years before 


'H. F., 1197-98. 


2 


*Tatlock, Chronology, p. 26; cf. pp. 220-25. 
*Podsies, ed. Scheler, 1, 29, ll. 971 ff., esp. 1. 974; cf. Publ. Mod. Lang. 
Assoe., XX, 825; Tatlock, Chronology, p. 29. 
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Gower referred to them, and Froissart’s reference is cer- 
tainly not to Chaucer’s poem. What version of the love- 
story Froissart had in mind is for our purpose wholly 
unimportant ; his allusion demonstrates the fact that inde- 
pendently of Chaucer the love-story of Troilus (not Diomed 
and Criseyde was known, and known well enough to permit 
one’s knowledge to be taken for granted. That in itself 
makes the extreme of caution necessary in dealing with a 
bare reference such as Gower’s. Moreover, Tatlock’s state- 
ment of “its [the love-story’s] insignificance all over Europ, 
before or apart from their [Boccaccio’s and Chaucer’s] in- 


1 
} 
' 


fluence’’' and his reference to it as “a few scattered bits 
lost in a long poem, or (worse yet) in a Latin prose work” * 
simply beg the question. For the earlier treatments of the 
episode were manifestly not insignificant to Chaucer, who 
used again and again the “scattered bits lost” in both 
Benoit and Guido to supplement or modify Boccaccio.* That 
is to say, Chaucer was indubitably familiar with the story of 
Troilus and Criseyde independently of Boccaccio : that wi 
know. But suppose we did not know it. Is there any 
argument which Professor Tatlock draws from the alleged 
earlier insignificance of the love-story which would not bear 
with equal force against the possibility of any reference to 
earlier versions in Chaucer’s work? Yet it is insisted that 
the bare mention of the story by the one cannot possibly 
refer to any of the sources whose use by the other to 
supplement Boccaccio is accepted as a common-place! Any 
difficulty which is raised on the score of Gower’s (or his 
readers’) supposed unfamiliarity with the love-story before 
Chaucer’s Troilus is, I think it may be fairly said, factitious. 

3. As regards the spelling Creseide, Professor Tatlock 


1 Chronology, p. 28. 2 1b., p. 30. 

5See especially, on this point, Karl Young, The Origin and Development 
of the Story of Troilus and Criseyde (Chaucer Soc., 1908), pp. 105-139. Dr. 
Young’s brilliant study reached me only after this article was in page-proof. 
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admits that “we must not assume .. . that Chaucer was 
the innovator” in the substitution of C for G.’ In other 
words, independently of Chaucer the initial C appears in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, in mss. of Guido, and even 
in the Filostrato itself. It is not necessary—and without fur- 
ther evidence it certainly is not safe—to assume that Gower 
followed Chaucer’s usage, or Chaucer Gower’s. There may 
readily have been a common influence—a possibility which 
the mere lack of adequate data cannot invalidate. As for 
the fact that “Gower’s form is French, with a final -e, 
Creseide,” ? one is inclined to surmise that that, perhaps, is 
due to the fact that Gower was writing in French! <A 
glance at the index of Macaulay’s first volume will show a 
score or so of proper names to which, in his French poems, 
Gower has (naturally) given the French form, and logie 
would suggest that that obvious fact is reason enough for 
the -e of Creseide. It is sufficient to add that when Gower 
writes in Latin, he spells Crisaida, with final -a,* and that 
the same is true once when he uses the name in English.‘ 
Neither the supposed unfamiliarity of the story, then, nor 
the peculiarity in the spelling of Criseyde’s name makes 
strongly against a reference to an earlier version than Chau- 
cer’s. There is, on the other hand, evidence which makes 
strongly for such a reference, and to that I pass. 

4, Gower, as Dr. Tatlock points out,’ mentions Criseyde 
again in the Vor Clamantis (soon after 1383). “It is 
worthy of remark,” Tatlock continues, “that there is no 
significant change in his manner of mentioning the lovers, 
which suggests that he had had no accession to his information 
since the first reference” (/. ¢., n. 1). The line in the Vor 


' Chronology, p. 31; cf. Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc., Xx, 826-29. 
* Chronology, p. 31. 5 Vor Clamantis, v1, 1328. 
* Confessic, 11, 2456. 5 Chronology, p. 30. 
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Clamantis ‘ repays examination, especially in the light of th 
statement just quoted. It is as follows: “ Fictaque Crisai 
gaudet amare duos.” The final -a of Crisaida has alread; 
been adverted to. It is the conception of Criseyde herselt_— 
as implied in the ‘‘ gaudet amare duos ’’—which is here 
portant. For that conception belongs to the older sources 
to Guido in particular—and not to Chaucer. It is just su 
fickleness as is implied in Gower’s “ gaudet” that one fi: 
Guido harping on in his account of Briseida’s faithlessne-- 
And it is just this harsh judgment of the earlier versi 
against which Chaucer sets his own interpretation wit! 
strength of feeling which is almost personal : 

Ne me ne list this sely womman chyde 

Ferther than the story wol devyse. 

Hir name, allas! is publisshed so wyde, 

That for hir gilt it oughte y-now suffyse. 


And if I mighte excuse hir any wyse, 


For she s0 sory was for hir untrouthe, 


Y-wis, I wolde excuse hir yet for routhe ( v. 1093-99). 


These lines follow the poignant and tragic lament, suggest 
in part by Benoit,’ which in turn is introduced by the stat: 
ment that 


Ther made never womman more wo 


Than she, whan that she falsed Troilus (vy. 1052-53). 


If Gower wrote the line in the Vor Clamantis, with 
“gaudet amare duos,’ of Chaucer’s Criseyde, one is for 
to conclude that he had never read, or else deliberat 
ignored, the fifth book of the Troilus. On the other har 
the reference fits perfectly the pre-Chaucerian conceptior 


1y1, 1328. 

*See, for example, the long extract from Guido’s fortieth chapter 
Sommer’s edition of the Recuyell, 1, cxlix-clv ; cf. also Hamilton, C/ 
Indebtedness to Guido delle Colonne, pp- 84-88, 124-26; Young, p- 127 

* Hamilton, p. 124; Young, pp. 135-36. 
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Criseyde’s falsity. But as Dr. Tatlock himself points out, 
this allusion and the earlier one in the JZJirour show no 
significant differences, and therefore stand or fall together. 


The “Crisaida [quae] gaudet amare duos” and “ la belle 


Creseide” are admittedly one and the same, and one of 


them sharply diverges from Chaucer’s conception of the 
character. The conclusion is obvious, 

5, Finally, in considering the possible bearing of Gower’s 
allusion, I wish to repeat the suggestion already made ' that 


}, strato 


Gower might readily have known the story of the Fi 
itself from Chaucer before the Troilus was written. This 
suggestion is given additional point by a curious fact which 
Professor Tatlock himself adduces. ‘‘ All are agreed,’’ he 
remarks,” “that Gower knew no Italian. Yet lines 3831-4 


[of the Mirour] run : 


‘Sicomme ly sages la repute, 
Envie est ceile peccatrice, 
Qes nobles courtz de son oflice 


Demoert et est commune pute,’ 


which cannot be independent of Dante’s words on envy : 


‘La meretrice, che mai dall’ ospizio 
Di Cesare non torse gli occhi putti, 
Morte commune, e delle corti vizio’ (Inf., xm, 64-6)... 


We can hardly avoid believing that Chaucer read or re- 


* Gower, then, knew Dante. 


peated the passage to Gower.” 
He must, accordingly, either have known Italian (and the 
striking verbal similarities which Tatlock notes are hard to 
explain on any other supposition), or Chaucer must have 


shared his new found treasure with him. If Gower could 


‘Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc., Xx, 823-24. 
* Chronology, p. 221. 
*See l. ¢., n. 2, for other verbal parallels. 
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read Dante, he could read Boceaccio. If Chaucer read 
Dante to Gower, he could (and more probably would !) also 
read Boccaccio.' In either case, Gower was scarcely ignorant 
of the Filostrato. If he knew the Fi/ostrato, the reference in 
the Mirour is sufficiently explained. 

Professor Tatlock himself, then, has contributed evidence 
of weight in support of the position that “there are too 
many other possible [one may now, I think, say “ prob- 
able ”} explanations of the reference in Gower to allow one 
safely to use it’’* to settle the date of the Troilus. Whether 
the interpretation which has just been proposed of the lin: 
in the Troilus itself is open to the same objection, it is for 
others to judge. But its accordance with definite external 
facts, its solution at every point of the otherwise baffling 
difficulties in the wording of the line itself, and its harmony 
with Chaucer’s well-known personal attitude toward thy 


Court, seem to warrant consideration of its validity. 


JoHN Livinaston LOWES. 


1 Note also Tatlock’s suggestion (Chronology, p. 221, n. 3) that the 
dote of Dante in CA., vi, 2329* ff., probably came through Chaucer, and 
that the reference to the tyrants of Lombardy in the Mirour, 23233-68, was 
also due to Chaucer’s report (op. cit., p. 222, n. 1). 

2 Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc., xx, 833. 








XIV.—A NEGLECTED PASSAGE ON THE THREE 
UNITIES OF THE FRENCH CLASSIC DRAMA. 


The need for critical research in at least one field of 
modern literature is exemplified by the lack of exact 
information regarding the establishment on the French 
stage of the three dramatic unities that characterized so 
markedly many pieces of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Although our knowledge of the history of these 
unities has been increased by several works that have 
recently appeared, a number of facts concerning them re- 
main to be determined, as Dannheisser, the chief authority 
on the subject, has clearly shown.'| Thus, while demonstrat- 
ing that these unities of action, time, and place were not 
imposed at one time, but, developing separately, came only 
after a half century into general acceptance and a rigorously 
narrow form, he has left unfixed the date at which they were 
first singled out in seventeenth century France as the distin- 
guishing marks of the classic drama. 

According to Dannheisser, the first French writer of the 
seventeenth century to make reference to these unities was 
the physician, Isnard, in his preface (published April 30, 
1631) to the Fillis de Scire, a posthumous play by his friend, 
Pichou. That this is the earliest seventeenth century refer- 
ence to the three unities is apparently believed by Rigal* and 
by Morf* in their treatment of the subject. It is my purpose 
to show that this belief is ill-founded, for, before Isnard 


1In his admirable treatise Zur Geschichte der Einheiten in Frankreich, 
Zeitschrift fiir franzisische Sprache und Litteratur, 1892, xiv, 1-76. 

*Cf. Petit de Julleville’s Histoire de la Langue et de la Littérature fran- 
aise, Iv, 241. 

*Cf. Herrig’s Archiv, 1905, cxv, 433. 
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wrote, the unities were distinctly discussed by Antoine Mare- 
schal, who was no mere theorizer, but an active dramatist, 
a declared opponent of the unities that he named. 

Le sieur Mareschal, a contemporary of Corneille and 
Rotrou, is known to us only through his nine extant 
dramas. His works have been noted by de Beauchamps, 
the Fréres Parfaict,? and La Valliére.2 One of them, J: 
Railleur, was reprinted by Edouard Fournier in Le Thédtr: 
francais au XVI° et au X VIF sidele* with a brief prefatory 
statement concerning the author. 

Fournier judges Mareschal to have possessed “de l’esprit, 
de la littérature, du) monde, une certaine indépendanc: 
didées, qui le poussait aux originalités de sujet et de sty) 
et qui l’engageait dans des voies vraiment nouvelles.” Hi 
believes, though he has no conclusive proof of it, that 
Mareschal was probably attached to the household of son. 
nobleman, in spite of the title avocat applied to him in 
his Inconstance @ Hylas. The poet’s versatility is shown by 
the wide range of subject and genre covered by his plays. 
His Inconstance d’ Hylas (1630-1635) is one of the many 
pastoral dramas drawn from the romance of Astrée. 
Soeur Valeureuse (1634) is an exceedingly romanesque tragi- 
comedy, extravagantly praised in introductory verses by 
Mairet, Du Ryer, Seudéry, Rotrou, and Corneille. Le /ai/- 
leur (1636 or 1637) is a comedy of intrigue; Le Véritab/ 
Capitan (1637 or 1639) a translation of Plautus’s Miles 
gloriosus. Ia Cour Bergere (1639) is a tragi-comedy 
especial interest to an English reader, for it is based on 
Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia and is dedicated to ‘“ Robert 


! Recherches sur les Theatres de France, 11, 106, Paris, 1735. 
? Histoire du Theatre francois, 1v, 497-8, Paris, 1745. 

3° Bibliotheque du Theatre francois, 11, 64 seg., Dresden, 1768. 
* Pages 349-372. 
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Sidney, Comte de Leycestre, Ambassadeur en France.” Le 
Mausolée (1639-1641), tragi-comedy, and Papyre (1646), 
tragedy, are dramatizations of ancient history. Le jugement 
équitable de Charles le Hardy (1645),' tragedy, draws. its 
plot from what was then modern history, an unusual pro- 
ceeding in seventeenth century France. 

3ut Mareschal’s play with which we are at present con- 
cerned is La Genereuse Allemande ou le Triomphe d’ Amour, 
a romantic tragi-comedy written in two journées, according 
to an occasional usage of the time.? The privilege to print 
this work was given to Pierre Rocolet at Lyons, September 
1, 1630. The achevé dimprimer for the first journée is 
dated January 10, 1631; that for the second, November 
18, 1630, so that the second journée preceded the first by 
nearly two mouths. Now it is to this second journée that 
a preface is attached, giving at some length the dramatic 
principles of the author and containing the passage describ- 
ing the three unities. The document was certainly written 
before November 18, 1630, probably before September 1 of 
that year, thus preceding Isnard’s preface by from five to 
eight months. 

The passage in which Mareschal mentions the three 
unities and declares his hostility to them runs as follows : 

“«.,, n’ay pas voulu me restraindre a ces estroites bornes 
ni du lieu, ni du temps, ni de l’action; qui sont les trois 
poinets principaux que regardent les regles des Anciens, 


'The dates given indicate the first known appearance of the plays, when 


they were acted, privileged, or printed, as the case may be. 

*Cf. Du Ryer’s Argenis et Poliarque (1630 and 1631) and Schelandre’s 
Tyr et Sidon (1628). 

* For a careful investigation of these dates I am indebted to the kindness 
and scholarship of Mr. W. A. Stowell, Fellow in the Romance Depart- 
ment of the Johns Hopkins University. 
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Quw’ils me soutiennent que le suiét de Theatre doit estre un 
en l’action, c’est & dire estre simple en son euenement, ¢1 
ne receuoir d’incidents qui ne tendent tous 4 un seul effect 
d’une personne seule; ie leur declareray que le mien en 
deux diuerses. Qu’ils soutiennent encore que la Scene nm 
connoist qu’un lieu, et que pour faire quelque rapport du 
spectacle aux spectateurs qui ne remuént point, elle n’en 
peut sortir qu’en mesme temps elle ne sorte aussi de 
raison; i’auow’ray que la mienne du commencement 
pendant les deux premiers Actes est en la Ville de Prague, 
et presque tout le reste en celle d’Aule, en un mot qu’ell 
passe de Boheme en Sylesie. De plus qu’ils iurent qu'un 
suiét, pour estre iuste ne doit contenir d’actions qui s’éten- 
dent au dela d’un iour, et qui ne puissent auoir esté faites 
entre deux Soleils; ie ne suis pas pour cela prest a croir 
que celles que i’ay décrites, et qui sont veritables, pour 
auoir franchy ces limites ayent plus mauuaise grace.” 

To appreciate the importance of this passage it is neces- 
sary to consider the previous history of the rules in France. 
During the sixteenth century the unity of action was occa- 
sionally implied, the unity of place was mentioned once or 
twice, the unity of time was discussed with some frequency. 
All three unities may be deduced from Sealiger’s Poetices 
(1561), though they are not presented together and though 
Scaliger requires the unity of place only as a means 
facilitating the observation of the unity of time. Jean de 
la Taille declares in his Art de la Tragedie (1572) that, “i 
faut tousiours representer lhistoire, ou le ieu en vn mesme 
iour, en vn mesme temps, et en vn mesme lieu.” In his 
second preface to the Franciade Ronsard states that trage«l) 
and comedy are limited to “peu d’espace, c’est 4 dire d'un 
iour entier.” Rivaudeau in the preface to his Aman (1564 
holds that the time represented should not exceed the actual 
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1 Jean de Beaubreuil 


time required by the performance. 
(1582) speaks of ‘la régle superstitieuse des unités.” ” 
Laudun d’Aigaliers* opposes the twenty-four hour rule, 
while Vauquelin de la Fresnaye* upholds it. But these 
theorists do not form the views held by seventeenth century 
dramatists with regard to the unities. They influence only 
the academic tragedies of the sixteenth century, a type. of 
play that ceases to be written during the first quarter of 
the following century, giving way before the practical and 
irregular drama of Hardy and his contemporaries. When 
Frenchmen are again attracted to classic play-writing, they 
turn for their rules to the Italians,° to Aristotle, and to the 
example of the ancient tragedies themselves, rather than to 
the plays and theories of their sixteenth century compatriots. 
Such critics as Morf and Dannheisser are therefore correct 
in beginning the history of the French dramatic unities with 
the rebirth of the classic tragedy and its first appearance in 
France as a popular dramatic form, in the generation of 
Richelieu, Chapelain, and Corneille. Turning to this period 
of literary history, we become acquainted with the following 
facts. 

As early as 1620 Chapelain mentioned the unity of action, 
but only as a general principle adhered to in the construction 
of any poem to distinguish it from a piece of prose fiction. 


“Or Punité de laction, entre les régles générales que toute 


'Cf. Morf, Geschichte der neuern franzisischen Litteratur, pp. 206-207, 
Strasburg, 1898. 

*Cf. ibidem, p. 207. 

°Cf. Arnaud, Théories dramatiques, p. 334, Paris, 1888. 

*See L’ Art poétique de Vauquelin de la Fresnaye, Paris, 1885. 


Especially to Castelvetro, to whom the first promulgation of the law of 
three unities is commonly ascribed. Even he, though dilating upon the 
unities, does not speak of them as the three essential rules of the classic 
drama, as does Mareschal. See La Poetica d’ Aristotele vulgarizzata et sposta, 
pp. 109, 173, and 534 in the edition of Bale, 1576. 
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épopée doit observer, est particuligrement la principale, sans 
laquelle le po®me n’est pas poéme, ains roman.”' Mairet 
appears to know this rule when he writes his Si/ 
(1629), though he does not mention it until two years Jat 

Before Mareschal, indeed, the writings concerned with 
dramatie unities were largely devoted to the unity of ti: 
which, taken from Aristotle as interpreted by Renaissane 
scholars, had been familiar to Italian critics of the sixteenth 
century. Thus Chapelain referred to “un an, terme que » 
sont prudemment prescrit tous ceux qui avee honneur ont 
voulu traiter d’action illustre en poésie narrative, comme 
celui @un jour naturel, ceux qui ont embrassé la représenta- 
tive.’? On September 28, 1628, Balzac wrote to Mny 
Desloges concerning a précieuse who “n’a point assez cd 
patience pour souffrir une comédie qui n’est pas dans |a | 
des 24 heures, qu’elle s’en va faire publier par toute la 
France.” * The same year Ogier opposed this rule in his 
preface to Schelandre’s Tyr et Sidon, while in 1629 Mairet 
intentionally observed it in his Silvanire. Other references 
to the unity of time, such as those made by Isnard, Mai: 
and Scudéry, are subsequent to the citation I have mad 
from Mareschal. 

It now becomes clear that Mareschal is the first French 
author of the seventeenth century known to mention t! 
unity of place, and the first to speak of the unity of action 
as belonging especially to the drama rather than applying ' 
all poetic forms. Of greater importance is the fact that hi 
is the first French author known to group these unities 0! 
action, time, and place so as to point them out as tli 
three essential rules of the classic theater. Whether he was 


'Cf. E. Bovet, La Préface de Chapelain a I’ Adonis, page 42, in the / 
schrift Heinrich Morf, Halle, 1905. 

* Ibidem, page 46. 

5See Dannheisser, Zur Geschichte der Einheiten, page 71. 
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actually the first may well be doubted, for the fact that 
he opposes these three rules implies that they had been 
previously upheld. Such an advocate of the unities may or 
may not have written in French, but until he is discovered, 
the priority in this matter of French dramatic history clearly 
belongs to Mareschal. 

But the passage cited from Marescial is of interest, not 
only in showing its author’s position among writers on the 
unities, but also by the light it throws upon the manner in 
which these unities were understood in 1650. Mareschal’s 
conception of the unity of action is much the same as that 
which Mairet expresses in the Préface (1631) to his Silvanire 
by the phrase, “‘maistresse et principale action 4 laquelle 
toutes les autres se rapportent comme les lignes de la circon- 
ference au centre.” Of greater importance is Mareschal’s 
understanding of the unity of place, for he shows clearly 
that those who prescribed the observance of that unity did 
so, not because it was a natural consequence of the observ- 
ance of the unity of time, as Corneille held later,' but 
because by logical realism the location of the actors should 
coincide with that of the spectators “qui ne remuént point.” 
The unity of place, therefore, as Dannheisser remarks, was 
first observed in consequence of the author’s objection to a 
change of scene, due to his desire to conform with the nec- 
essarily fixed position of the audience. 

It is difficult to determine whether Mareschal held that 
the elassie rule reduced the scene represented in a play to 
the actual space occupied by the stage, or whether he be- 
lieved that it allowed the inclusion of some locality, limited 
in extent, though larger than the stage; as, for example, a 
town, provided the action did not go beyond its walls. This 


‘Cf. Dannheisser, who, in Zur Geschichte der Einheiten, page 57, points 


out Corneille’s error without acquaintance with Mareschal. 


10 
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larger view of the unity of place, the one which Corneille 
presents in the Cid, is probably that referred to by Mare- 
schal, for he states that his play violates this unity of plac: 
by reason of the fact that its action oceurs in two towns, 
situated in different provinces. It is probable that what 
Dannheisser calls Zimmereinheit, subsequently established on 
the classic French stage, was as yet unknown, for Isnard in 
1631 explains the observance of the unity of place by writ- 
ing, “si lon veut representer une effusion de sang dans 
Constantinople, qu’on ne doit rien executer de cette entre- 
prise ailleurs.” ' 

According to Mareschal the unity of time is observed 
when the action takes place “ entre deux Soleils,”’ an ambig- 
uous phrase explained by Chapelain as follows: “ L/action 
se termine entre deux Soleils, c’est 4 dire, vn peu plus ou 
vn peu moins que la moitié des vingt quatre heures.” * [i 
this is also Mareschal’s meaning, his reduction of the unity 
of time to a period of twelve hours instead of twenty-four 
coincides with the view held previously by Castelvetro aud 
subsequently by d’ Aubignae.° 

Mareschal’s statement regarding the unities shows furthie1 
that Corneille was mistaken in declaring that the only rul: 
known in 1630 was that which limited the time of th: 
action to twenty-four hours.‘ It shows, too, that Dann- 
heisser is incorrect in referring to Seudéry’s Ligdamon 
Lidias as “der erste Protest gegen die alleinseligmachenden 


99 5 


Theorien der Regeldichter. As Mareschal’s mention of 
the unities precedes this Protest by a year, Scudéry cannot 
be considered their first opponent. 

In conclusion I cite two documents of this period which 


1 Cf. ibidem, p. 75. 2Cf. Arnaud, op. cit., p. 343. 
$See ibidem, p. 240, and Castelvetro, op. cit., p. 109. 
*See his Examen to Clitandre. 5 Op. cit., p. 23. 
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express briefly the opinions of Mareschal and have been 
entirely neglected by dramatic critics. Le sieur de Riche- 
mont Banchereau writes in the Advertissement au Lecteur 
before his Passions esgarees, a tragi-comedy published in 
1632, “Au reste, ne t’arreste pas tant aux regles de la 
Tragicomedie en lisant celle-cy, ny aux loix du theatre 
Francois: Telle contrainte, qui n’est que bien-seante aux 
mercenaires, me sieroit assez mal, A cause que ie la hays.” 
At greater length the anonymous author of Les Trophees de 
la Fidelité,' declares in his preface aux bons esprits that he 
has not observed certain rules “ parce que ie les ignore, et 
ne les veus pas scauoir. Te parle de celles qui ne sont point 
necessaires 4 la Poésie, et qu’une nouuelle cabale d’esprits 
trop reguliers, de la glose desquels on m’a voulu faire peur, 
a osé donner pour des loix prononcées de la bouche méme 
des Muses. C’est une espece de chiquane dans cet Art, od 
la clarté du discours, la fluidité de la veine, et la proprieté 
des termes, apres la mesure, sont les parties les plus requises 
par moy. le n’ay suiui que l’impetuosit¢é de mon Genie. 


” 


These passages, taken in connection with the earlier and 
more important citation made from Mareschal, show by 
their outspoken opposition to classic rules that, at the begin- 
ning of the fourth decade of the seventeenth century, the 
three unities had become sufficiently strong in France to 
elicit the explanations of their opponents, even when they 


were unable to overcome the expression of their hostility. 


H. CARRINGTON LANCASTER. 


' Published at Lyon, 1632. 











| XV.—COGRDINATION AND THE COMMA. 


Those who consider punctuation ‘largely a matter of 
: taste’ and look upon the so-called ‘sentence-sense’ as 
kind of sixth sense that comes only from generations of 


gentle breeding, will regard with small favor the attempt 
to formulate any very definite principles governing thi 
structure of the sentence; but those who have little fait! 
in the subjective conclusions of capricious taste will welcome 
any systematic presentation of facts that may enable them 
to settle points of disputed usage for themselves. It 
with this conviction that I offer the following contribution 
to the study of the sentence, not without hope that it may 
incite others to a more thoro investigation of related prob- 
lems of English usage. 

The use of the comma alone between codrdinate clauses 
which should without question be pointed as independent 
sentences, as in, 

A New Forest Ballad is also good, it ends thus—? 
or of the comma and a purely logical connective when usag 
demands at least a semicolon, as in, 


John was an old servant, and had known his master when he was 
the cadet of the house, therefore he often gave him his Christia: 
name,” 


is generally considered the mark of an illiterate or sloven| 


: style. Yet the distinction between right and wrong usag’ 
in this respect is sometimes so subtle that even the care! 


aeeewes 


writer may occasionally be at fault. It is the purpose of 


this paper to determine more definitely: (a) under wha 


—  =—” 


, 


1 Frederic Harrison, Early Victorian Literature, p. 167. 
* Charlotte Bronte, Jane Eyre. 
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conditions the comma alone is sufficient ; and (6) what dis- 
tinction is to be made between ‘structural,’ or grammatical, 
and non-structural, or ‘ logical,’ connectives. 

The coaclusions that have been reached are based upon 
more than 16,000 pages of nineteenth century prose, from 
De Quincey and Carlyle to Walter Pater and Mr. John 
Morley, including thirty-five authors and ranging in subject 
matter from miscellaneous essays to novels and familiar 
letters. In matters of punctuation it is not always possible 
to discriminate between author and printer. The publishing 
house has its system of pointing, from which only eternal 
vigilance can protect the intelligent writer. But mechanical 
rules are uniform in their operation and take no account of 
subtle variations; least of all do they meddle with the 
interrelation of independent clauses. It is safe to assume, 
therefore, that the examples cited below reveal in almost 
every case the intention of the author; and this assumption 
finds confirmation in the fact that, whereas authors differ 
widely in the pointing of codrdinate clauses, no correspond- 
ing difference is to be found among publishers. 

The first part of this paper will deal with all sentences 
containing independent clauses separated by the comma 
alone. The three-clause series in which the last two members 
are joined by the conjunction is too common to detain us. 
I may say in passing, however, that in every instance the 
comma is retained before the conjunction. When the con- 
junction is omitted, the series, usually of a climactic order, 
has sufficient structural significance to bind the clauses 
together without the use of the semicolon, as in the follow- 
ing example : 

Romulus does not mount into heaven, Epimenides does not awake, 
Arthur does not return.! 


‘Arnold, God and the Bible. 
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This construction is also a familiar one. It is legitimat: 
only when the three clauses are equally codrdinate in 
thought—they must form a genuine series. If they do not, 
the semicolon must be used to show that two of the clauses 
are in parallel dependence upon the third, thus forming 
what may be called an Imperfect Series. The two codrdinat 
clauses may give details elucidating or enforeing a general 
statement, as in, 
Hints were dropping about the neighborhood ; the hedgeways tv 
tered, the tree-tops cawed ;' 
the relation may be causal, as in, 
Aron the applauses wax fainter, or threaten to cease ; she is heavy 
of heart, the light of her face has fled ;? 
or obverse, as in, 
It is not a Convent, it is not a Seminary ; it is a place to fit mer 
the world for the world ;° 
or may reveal some more subtle discrimination difficult 
to classify. 

But our chief concern is with the use of the comma 
between two codrdinate clauses which do not form part of a 
three-clause series. Of such usage 688 examples (about | 
to every 23 pages) have been collated. <A rigid classifi- 
‘ation shows, however, that nearly half of these are not in 
a strict sense codrdinate, but may be accounted for in tli 
following three ways :— 

1. In about 152 of the examples one of the clauses is 
so obviously subordinate in meaning that the codrdinat 


ii structure, deceiving no one, has become more or les 
1; conventional or idiomatic. This we may call Veiled Su/- 
1 “dination and classify as follows : 

3 ’ 

q 1Meredith, The Egoist. 2Carlyle, The French Revolution 

n+ 't - ° . ° 

43 *’ Newman, Idea of a University. 








* 
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a, Causal dependence involving the omission of some 
such word as because, since : 
His kisses will not wound, the hair on his lip is yet light. 
Arnold, Essays in Criticism, 1, p. 240. 
Thou canst not speak, called one, the blood of Danton chokes thee. 
Morley, Miscellanies, 1, p. 126. 
The tone is playful, Gray was not yet twenty-one. 
Arnold, Essays in Criticism, u1, p. 86. 
The doors are well watched, no improper figure can enter. 
Carlyle, The French Revolution. 


b. As object of the verb of a preceding clause, usually 
involving an omitted that: 


I protest, my lord duke, I do not comprehend your Grace. 
Landor, Imaginary Conversations. 


c. With a correlative involving the omission of that: 
And I dare not look back on it, my heart is so weak. 


Newman, Callista. 


As to his poetry, Emerson’s word shall suffice for us, it is so accurate 
and so prettily said:.... Stevenson, Thoreau. 


I really half believe you are a Faun, there is such a mystery and 
terror for you in these dark moods. Hawthorne, The Marble Faun. 


d. With a verb of permission or command equivalent to 
if or tho: 


Let him be drenched, his heart will sing. Meredith, The Egoist. 


We may struggle as we please, we are not born economists. Steven- 
son, The Amateur Emigrant. 


Open the book where you will, it takes you out of doors. Lowell, 
My Garden Acquaintance. 


In like manner, sow small-pox in the human body, your crop is 
small-pox. Tyndall, Fermentation. 


e. A less obvious kind of Veiled Subordination is A pposi- 
tion between one clause and a significant phrase of the other, 
sometimes involving an omitted in that, that is, that is to 


say, or even a whole dependent clause : 
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The claim was to be jumped next morning, that was all that 
would condescend upon. Stevenson, The Silverado Squatters. 





One thing you may be assured of, he will be proud of you. M 
dith, The Eq 

You are right, my dear sir, she is rather old. Dickens, P. 
P. 

It has this advantage as a witness, it cannot be debauched. | 


son, The Method of Nature. 
The history of reform is always identical, it is the comparis 


idea with the fact. Emerson, Lecture on the Times. 


2. In 88 examples both clauses stand in parallel 


to a restricting word, phrase, or dependent clause. This 


may call Common Restriction. 
a. Conjunction : 
But, as we have insisted in a previous chapter, art is 1 
is not even an exact transcript of life. Winchester, P. 


Literary Criticism. p. 309 


b. Prepositional phrase : 


In the sublimest flights of the soul, rectitude is never sur 


love is never outgrown. Emerson, Divinity College Addr 


ec. Participial phrase : 


Rising in his strength, he will break through the trammels 


he will scatter baie voices, even the sweetest, to the winds 


] 
i 
man, Idea of a University. 
d. Infinitive: 


» show that t 
WwW 


We are not bound, perhaps we are not able, t 
of government which he recommends is bad. Macaulay, 
Rerien ers Defence f Mil A 
e. Common object : 
Who it was by dying that had earned the splendid trophy, I k 
not, I ingnired not. Lamb, Essays of Elia. 
f. Dependent clause : 


Well, but though Mr. Whitford does not give you money, he g 
you his time, he tries to get you into the navy. Meredith, The F 
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It was the Troad, it was Asia that in those days constituted the 
great enemy of Greece. De Quincey, Style. 

You need not speak to me, I need not go where you are, that you 
should exert magnetism on me. Emerson, The Method of Nature. 


3. In 79 of the examples one of the clauses serves 
merely to introduce, to conclude, or parenthetically to eluci- 
date or enforce the other. Such clauses may be called Tags. 

a. Initial and final tags, chiefly exclamatory : 

Doubt it not, he had his own sorrows:.... Carlyle, Heroes and 
Hero Worship. 
God help thee, Elia, how art thou changed! Lamb, Essays of Elia. 


I’m not treating her ill, ’m not indeed. Newman, Callista 
b. Parenthetical tags : 


I don’t believe Mr. Peter came home from India as rich as a nabob, 
he even considered himself poor, but neither he nor Miss Matty cared 
much about that. Mrs. Gaskell, Cranford. 


When we have in this manner eliminated all cases of 
apparent codrdination, we discover that the remaining ex- 
amples, 369 (or 1 to every 43 pages) readily fall into one 
large group characterized by a more or less clearly marked 
balance of thought and expression. In other words, Balanc: 
is in two-clause codrdination what the series is in three-clause 


codrdination—a structural equivalent for the semicolon. 
1. The most common form of Balance is Antithesis : 


You began with a dream, you are ending witha vision. Landor, 
Imaginary Conversations. 

Heat kills the bacteria, cold numbs them. Tyndall, Fragments of 
Science, 11, p. 270. 

Wives are plentiful, friends are rare. Meredith, The Egovst. 


With Dante the main question is the saving of the soul, with 
Chaucer it is the conduct of life. Lowell, Chaueer. 


Teresa breaks in her pupils, Natalia forms them. Dowden, Neu 
Studies, p. 177. 
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2. Obverse Repetition may also be considered a form o 
Antithesis : 
I did not pick her up, she was left on my hands. Bronte, Jane Fyre. 
. ; all beautiful proportions are unique, they are not general 
formulae. Ruskin, Seven Lamps of Architecture. 
They are not tended, they are only regularly shorn. Carlyle, 7 
French Revolution. 


She had not uttered words, she had shed meanings. Merediti 


The Egoist. 


3. When antithesis is lacking, the balance usually includes 
some degree of repetition of thought or phrase. We may hay: 
repetition of thought alone, giving (a) Cumulative Repetition, 
(6) Progressive Repetition, (¢) Synonymous Repetition. 

a. Cumulative Repetition : 

I could distinguish the merchant to whom the ship was consigned 
I knew him by his calculating brow and restless air. Irving, 7 
Sketch Book. 


The moonlit hours passed by on silver wings, the twinkling star 
looked friendly down upon him. Thackeray, Burlesques. 


The fine nose had grown fleshy towards the point, the pale eyes \ 
sunk in fat. Stevenson, T’he Amateur Emigrant. 


b. Progressive Repetition : 


Long night wears itself into day, morning’s paleness is spread 
ali faces;.... Carlyle, The French Revolution. 
.; the city woke about him with its cheerful bustle, the 
climbed overhead ;.... Stevenson, Some College Memories. 


e. Synonymous Repeuition : 


Sense would resist delirium, judgment would warn passion. Bront 
Jane Eyre. 


He has put on the strong armor of sickness, he is wrapped in the 


hi callous hide of suffering. Lamb, Essays of Elia. 

Make all clear, convince the reason. Stevenson, Virginibus Pueri 

( ....3 the long festival of the ravenous night is over, the world 

} darkness is in the throes of death;.... Swinburne, Fssays and 
7! Studies, p. 39. 

i 

4 

; 
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4, More frequently, however, the repetition of some 
significant word or phrase serves also to join the clauses. 
The following sentences illustrate the repetition of subject, 
verb, object, or modifier as the key-word of both clauses : 


Reason gives us this law, reason tells us that it leads to eternal 
blessedness, and that those who follow it have no need of any other. 
Arnold, Essays in Criticism, 1, p. 371. 

It might be a duty, it might bea merit;.... Newman, Callista. 

For us was thy back so bent, for us were thy straight limbs and 
fingers so deformed. Carlyle, Sartor Resartus. 

Here and now, just as of old in Palestine, he has the rich to din- 
ner, it is with the rich that he takes his pleasure: 
Stevenson, Beggars. 

Dear to us hast thou been at this coming, dear to us shalt thou he 
when thou comest again. Arnold, Essays in Criticism, 1, p. 241. 

They all have the immediate beauty, they all give the direct delight 
of natural things. Swinburne, Essays and Studies, p. 374. 


Under this head may also be placed the use of correlatives 
and comparatives, 
Not only had Shelley dealings with money lenders, he now had 
dealings with bailiffs also. Arnold, Essays in Criticism, 11, p. 232. 
He now needs to know more than an author, he must know a 
period. Dowden, New Studies, p. 445. 
Shakespeare’s language is no longer the mere vehicle of thought, it 
has become part of it, its very flesh and blood. Lowell, Shakespeare 
Once More. 


We have now concluded the first part of our classifica- 
tion; and tho to classify is not to justify, it is at least 
significant that all but a score of the sentences collated 
should fall readily into one or more of the categories named 
above. In all cases of apparent codrdination the comma 
would seem to be the necessary usage, and this is unques- 
tionably true of Common Restriction and Tags. But in some 


forms of Veiled Subordination, such as causal dependence or 
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apposition, the subordination may be so slight as to warrant 
or require the use of the semicolon. 

In all cases of clearly marked balance of thought or 
expression the writer uses at pleasure the comma or the 
semicolon. When the balanced clauses are long or comp)i- 
cated by the use of other commas, the semicolon is preferal|; 
when the balanced clauses are but part of a larger sentence, 
the comma is preferable. To the latter class belong 197 ot 


the examples collated. There remain, therefore, but 172 
examples of the use of the comma in independent bala 

giving us the remarkably small ratio of 1 to every 93 pages. 
So rare a usage clearly indicates a preference for the semi- 


colon and warrants the conclusion that in balanced construc- 


tions the comma should be used only when some specia 
effect may thereby be gained. 

The second part of our investigation will attempt to 
divide all ecoérdinatine connectives into two classes aceord- 
ing as they do or do not require the semicolon.’ The former 
will be called grammatical, or ‘structural,’ the latter non- 
structural, or ‘logical.’ Such a division may be based upon 
the following differentiae : 

A structural connective is always the first word of tl. 
clause. It may follow a period, a semicolon, or a comma, 
but it can never be imbedded within the clause. Conse- 
quently it can never be combined with another structural 
connective, tho it may precede any logical connectiv: 
when the meaning permits or requires it. 

On this basis the following connectives are structural ; 
and, but, or, for, nor. 

A logical connective may always be imbedded within the 


clause. Consequently it may be preceded by a structural 


' The colon, which is used more rarely, has of course the same structural 


; significance as the semicolon. 
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4 or another logical connective. When placed at the begin- 
ning of the clause it requires the semicolon or its structural 
equivalent. 

On this basis the following connectives are logical : 
accordingly, also, besides, consequently, hence, however, indeed, 
moreover, nevertheless, now, otherwise, still, then, therefore. 

To this list must be added the exceptional connectives 
yet, only, else, and so, which require especial notice. 

The connective yet seems to be logical in that it may be 
combined with a structural connective or imbedded within 
the clause; yet modern writers use it freely with the comma. 
This anomaly may be explained if we consider the preced- 
ing clause dependent, thus involving an omitted a/tho, as in 
the following sentence : 

But though such special rules might be of service to the literary 


critic, . . . yet it can hardly be the duty of literary criticism to 
formulate them. Winchester, Principles of Literary Criticism, p. 147. 


The connective else, which is also freely used with the 
comma, (in Felix Holt 18 times) may be considered a kind 
of compromise between or and otherwise. It seems to take 
the place of a condition obversely implied in the preceding 
clause : 

It was not so well for a lawyer to be over-honest, else he might not be 
up to other people’s tricks. George Eliot, Felix Holt. 


Only, when used with the comma, adds a qualifying and 
therefore subordinate clause, and is usually equivalent to 
except that: 

' .; a very keen and clear argument, only the facts are all 

against it. Swinburne, Essays and Studies, p. 168. 

’Tis the same thing as the Tuileries at Paris, only the park has a 
certain beauty of simplicity which cannot be described. Thackeray, 
George the First. 


Last, but by no means least troublesome of these excep- 











ei 
; 
- 
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tional connectives, is so. According to every principle 
which determines the classification of connectives, so should 
be ‘logical,’ but memories of the nursery have endeared it 
to us as the most docile and serviceable of beasts for an easy 
jog along the byways of syntax. The best writers, how- 
ever, avoid it as a structural connective. In twenty of the 
authors read I find not a single example of such usage. ii 
does oceur once in Arnold, Carlyle, Irving, Newman, and 
Ruskin, but the sentence is in no instance a strong one, 
seldom rising above the level of the following example : 
.; and there is a pretty piece of modern political econor 
besides, worth preserving note of, I think, so I print it in the not 


below. Ruskin, Sesame and Lilies. 


For the worst specimen, however, we are indebted to My 
Saintsbury : 
Doggerel (my printers prefer this spelling, and they have Chaucer a 
their back, so, though I myself write it ‘‘doggrel,’’ I have not thought 
it worth while to trouble them with correction throughout) is a 
subject as inseparably connected with prosody as vice is with virtu 
Saintsbury, History of English Prosody, 1, p. 392. 


The hotbed of the structural so is the novel and thy 
familiar letter. Yet novelists differ widely in this respect. 
George Eliot’s Felix Holt reveals only 4 examples, all in 
conversation ; Meredith’s Hgoist 16, half of which are in 
conversation; Bronte’s Jane Eyre 8; Dickens’s Pickwick 
Papers 29, 15 of which are in conversation. Hawthorne’s 
Marble Faun is guiltless of a single structural so. 

In familiar letters the writer feels even more free from 
the restraints of formal prose. In 419 pages of Science and 
Christian Tradition Huxley uses this so but once, in 200 
pages of his letters, 24 times. Twelve hundred pages of 
Stevenson’s essays and travels contain 3 examples as against 


+ 


8 in 200 pages of his letters. It is especially worthy o! 
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notice, however, that in both novels and letters in which the 
structural so abounds, the logical so occurs almost as 
frequently in sentences that are structurally identical. The 
only justification for the use of the comma seems to be 
that it reproduces the effect of careless or slovenly speech. 

Other logical connectives may occasionally be found with 
the comma alone. Otherwise is thus used, but once only, 
by Darwin, De Quincey, George Eliot, Meredith, and Mr. 
Saintsbury. Mr. Saintsbury again gives us the choicest 
example : 

That neither was a poet of absolutely the first class may be granted, 
otherwise they would have done more than they did; . . . . Saints- 
bury, History of English Prosody, 1, p. 305. 

But since we find, all told, only 24 examples of any kind 
in about 14,000 pages of formal prose (or 1 to every 583 
pages), there is no escape from the conclusion that the 
modern writer who takes any pride in the integrity of his 
style will be found to observe most scrupulously this funda- 
mental distinction between structure and logic. 

We have now reached the end of our quest and may 
briefly summarize. The modern English sentence, far from 
being a  will-o-the-wisp, difficult to define or classify, 
reveals a clearly marked structure in accordance with the 
following principles :— 

Every independent clause is, structurally speaking, an 
independent sentence and must be separated from other 
independent clauses by a period or its structural equivalent. 

There are four structural equivalents of the period ; 
namely, the semicolon (or colon), the structural connective, 
the series, and the balance. 

A comma is never the structural equivalent of a period. 

The use of the comma alone between independent clauses 


not in series or balance implies structural dependence and is 
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justifiable only in clearly defined cases of Veiled Subordina- 


tion, in Common Restriction, and in Tags. 

A logical connective is never the structural equivalent of 
a period. 

The use of the comma alone before a logical connectiv: 
is the mark of an illiterate, slovenly, or careless style. 


RAyMoND D. MILLER. 





